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STANDARD 


EMCO “1007 REGULATORS 


FOR orvalan{ niet OR OUTLET PRESSURE CONTROL 


VERSATILE 


_ HIGH 
‘PRESSURE 


Gas Industry 


| A Thousand and 
' One Use: In The 


COMPACT 


No other design provides so much regulator 
compressed into such a small space. Con- 
structed for instaHation simplicity with 
respect to both dimensions and connections. 


All parts are fully accessible. 


MODERN DESIGN 

Unexcelled performance results from the use 
of a pilot loading system which assures move- 
ment of the operating diaphragm with the 
Slightest change in the controlled pressure. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION | 


Reckwell Manufacturing Company 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. ° 


Adaptable to practically all regulation prob- 
lems met in normal gas practice. Extreme 
accuracy obtainable within the same assembly 
for outlet pressures ranging from 2 oz. to 20 
psi in the Standard Type and from § to 60 psi 
in the High Pressure Type; both ranges depend- 
ing upon spring setting. 

LARGE CAPACITY 

This unique regulator has an exceptionally 
high capacity. It will accurately control flow 
rates well in excess of those normally trans- 


mitted through 2 in. piping. 


American Metric Ironcase Meters and 
Reliance Combination Balanced V alve 
Regulators efficiently control gas pres- 


sure to maintain even temperature in 


many of our modern baking plants. 


Providing an essential part of every meal 
for all of ys, the baking industry is indeed 
“big busitess” today. In large, spotlessly 
clean plants, with modern methods and 
mass production efficiency, and through 
up-to-the-minute distribution, these ne- 
cessities and “goodies” are brought to. you 
... fresh, flavorful and taken for granted 
... for just a few pennies a day. 

In the preparation of fine quality 
bakery goods, a positive control of tem- 
perature in gas fired ovens is an absolute 
necessity. And it i: in the positive control 
of these temperatures that Reliance Regu- 


lators play their important part. 

For over thirty-four years Reliance 
Engineers have worked with industry to 
perfect the flawless, trouble-free perform- 
ance built into every Reliance Regulator 
—performance you can depend on re- 
gardless of requirements. 

Reliance Regulators are made in types 
and sizes most needed by the gas industry 
—distribution, industrial, domestic—for 
natural, manufactured and liquid pe- 
troleum gas. 

Reliance bulletins give complete in- 
formation. Write TODAY for your copy. 


RELIANCE 
EGULATORS 
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This regulator is constructed of aluminum alloy 
for light weight and strength. Bosses around the 
pipe connections are heavy and strong to with- 
stand extra tightness on the threads. Flanges are 
thick— you can drop an HM Regulator without 
bending or breaking and without affecting its 
performance or causing leakage. 

Internally too, it’s just as rugged—designed 
for much more than ordinary abuse. All parts 
are corrosion resistant. You can install an HM 
Regulator and forget it—it will function long 
and faithfully. That is why many leading appli- 
ance builders choose Thermac. 


Order Now! 


.+ for early delivery 


us cle ee 
aaa 


DESIGNED FOR LONG TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


CHECK THESE 10 MAIN FEATURES 


» High Capacity—Close Control» Low Main- 
tenancep All Aluminum, Light Weight, Rug- 
ged> Max. Inlet Pressure 15” WC; Max. 
Outlet Pressure 5” WC) Parts Corrosion Re- 
sistant> Inspect without removal from line 
» Factory Tested and Sealed to Your Specifi- 
cations > Certified by A.G.A.> Millions in 
use> Sizes: from %” to 2% IPS. 


RESOLUTION FOR 1947-- 


A resolution for the New Year well worth adopting is to standardize on 


Standardized Mechanical Joint Cast Iron Pipe for new mains. A large 
number of important gas utilities have already taken such action for 


the following reasons: ‘ 


, Standardized Mechanical Joint Cast 
FIRST Iron Pipe means bottle-tight, long- 


lived mains. 


, it can be easily and quickly in- 
SECOND , stalled by men without previous 


experience with the joint. 
€ 


. More lengths can be laid per day 
, With a minimum of equipment and 


small crews. 


we FOURTH s Less delays in wet weather and 
ee ee pe » less difficulty in a wet trench. 
oe 2 tk 
= 


ate 


ol 


a 


Care A , All fittings and accessories are stand- 
ie ” , ardized and interchangeable with those 
2 i Md furnished by other makers of mechani- 


cass cal joint cast iron pipe. 


So, along with best wishes for the New Year, may 
we again suggest that ae 6 ¢ £6 ee ee 8 3 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 3, IIl. 


Nearly a century before 
mechanical joint pipe was 
developed, this 10-inch 
cast iron bell-and-spigot 
pipe was laid in Baltimore 
113 years ago. When un- 
covered for inspection 
after a century of service 
it was in excellent con- 
dition. It is America’s old- 
est gas main, 4 
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STANDARDIZE ON... 


CAST 
IRON 


Standardigad MECHANICAL JOINT 
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Flexibility of Control on the Hot Top 
is Yours— 


vhen You 
Choose the 
LEADER 


Cross Section—Front to Back View 


The Garland All Hot Top Range has the features to deliver 
any heat the chef wants— where he wants it— when he wants 
it. Each of the seven burners which heat the Hot Top are 
individually controlled. By adjustment, the chef can vary the 
heat on different sections of the Hot Top to exactly suit his needs. 


But this is only one way Garland makes it easier to cook more 

food, better! Everywhere throughout the 

eecemncns BATA range, there are features, engineered by 

msonmation & men who know volume cooking require- 

7 ments; important refinements which 

CONSULT YouR always identify the Jeader! For greatest 

s FOOD SERVICE value, choose the Jeader! See your Gar- . . 
EQUIPMENT DEALER land dealer—or write us for information on — 

HEIS AN EXPERTADVISOR | any type of equipment you may need. All Hot __, GARLAND 45-28 CX 


1570 GAS 


— FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL wigs 
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NEW GRAYSON UNITROL ‘A’ 


advanced features 


Constant working type 
safety closure valve 


assures positive shut-off 
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‘SC. HEAT CONTROL, LTD. ——~ 
LYNWOOD CALIFORNIA 
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Veo Can Rely On 


UNIVERSAL 


GAS RANGES 


Cribben & Sexton’s Seventy-five years of experience have 
given this organization the know-how to produce ranges of 
proven acceptance and dependability. 


Always ahead of the field, today’s Cribben & Sexton UNIVERSAL 
GAS RANGE bears out this proud tradition. Smooth, streamlined 
looks . . . sales-winning performance, backed by a complete 
promotional package—these make it the “Universal Choice” 


1947 to get your share of this growing market! 
Still the UNIVERSAL GAS UNIVERSAL 


Selectian of Cooking 
i gege The Preferred Cooking Fuel ; - The Preferred Gas Range 


ae 


; CRIBBEN & SEXTON 


700 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD. CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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DEALER 


Geom factory to consumer, it’s a long trip for any product. Right down the line, the 

wholesaler, the dealer, and all others pass stern judgment. So when a product like the 
Honeywell Acratherm receives such overwhelming acceptance from every segment of the 
gas heating industry, you know it is good—from every angle. 


No matter how you look at it, you’ll find the Acratherm brings you definite advantages. 
Manufacturers of gas heating equipment have found the Acratherm permits their products to 
function at their best. Dealers appreciate the Acratherm’s reputation for ease of installation, 
as well as its outstanding performance, which has been established by experience on the job. 
Dependable controls cost less than service, a fact dealers understand, and this is another sales 
advantage for Acratherm-equipped gas heating units. Wholesalers and dealers recognize that 

consistent advertising means home owner acceptance—and Honeywell controls are nation- 


ally advertised products. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2641 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minn; 
Canadian Plant: Toronto. Branches and distributing offices in all principal cities. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF 
INSTALLATIONS 


BAMA: Huntsville 
ONA: Yuma 
ALIFORNIA: Los Angeles 
COLORADO: Canon City 
CONNECTICUT: Norwich 
FLORIDA: Orlando 
GEORGIA: Brunswick 
IDA 
ILLINO 
INDIANA: Lawrenceburg 
KANSAS: Eudora 
KENTUCKY: Bowling Green 
MASSACHUSETTS: Ware 
MINNESOTA: Jasper 
MISSOURI: Brookfield 
NEVADA: Las Vegas 
NEW MEXICO: Alamogordo 
NEW YORK: New York City 


Malone 
Brooklyn 


NORTH CAROLINA: Asheville 
NORTH DAKOTA: Jamestown 
OKLAHOMA: Tulsa 

OREGON: Portland 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Charleston 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Watertown 
TEXAS: Kerrville 
WASHINGTON: Seattle 
WISCONSIN: Eau Claire 


Bie ehh RRS RRMA: ERIE LL EL Se A 
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AT LONG BEACH ... 
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» LARGEST OF ITS TYPE 


A Stacey Brothers Installation 


Here's a 5.000.000 cu. ft. Wet Seal Holder 
the largest All-Welded Panel Type installa- 
tion in the United States! 


This is the third Stacey Brothers holder for 
the City of Long Beach—another important 
endorsement of the famous Stacey Brothers 
patented design. 


All-Welded Panel construction saves on 
original investment, on erection time—and on 
maintenance expense. 


You may never need capacity as large as 
this Long Beach installation—but our exper- 
lence in the design, fabrication and erection 
of wet seal holders covers every size from 


LOO cu. ft. up. This experience can be valu- 
able to you when you want long life and de- 
pendable holder operation. May we talk over 
your requirements with you? 


STACEY BROTHERS 
GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


One of The Dresser Industries 
5535 Vine St. Cincinnati 16, Ohio 
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E want you to examine for yourself the exclusive features of the Gordon 
spreader-flame burners. They speak more eloquently for themselves than 
we can, so we designed an-exhibit of action panels: 


1. See the Gordon spreader-flame principle in action. 


2. Examine the telescoping venturi mixer. 


3. Look at the rugged, simple, quick-acting pilot with its push-button lighter. 


GAS 4. Note the iris orifice—75 orifices in one. 
em This way you will get fuller appreciation of the Gordon engineering excellence. 


We look forward to meeting old friends and making new ones at Booths 759 and 761. 


Represented by: Look in the list for the representative nearest fo you. 
ALABAMA, tS tmne 3 see eg Detroit 21 NEW YORK, Metropolitan OHIO, Cincinnati 2 PENNSYLVANIA, eo 19 
S. C. Bratto E. C. Lamiein John C. Fullerton F. J. Scull Ridge Appliance Co. 
405 eooctloate Life Bidg. 12768 Grand ag Ave. 292 Madison Ave. 626 Broadway Berger Bidg. 
Phone Hogarth 0 New York 16 ‘ 
ILLINOIS, Chicago 5 para | Dallas 5 
Ruud °. : Company 
1223 So. Wabash Ave. MISSOURI, St. Louis 8 OHIO, Westiak 1067 Santa Fe Bidg. 
Se : ; Roberts Gas % wT ae R. E. Lenders s 2nd Unit 
NDIANA, indianapolis Appliances, Inc. 3606 er Center Rd. Loke 
Brooks s 9 S. Vandeventer St. 261 Highlond Av Ave. aie ye wregaey 
5047 N. Capitol St. ’ 733 East 3450 South St. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 16 NEBRASKA, Omaha 11 NEW Y Rochester 7 PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 22 WISCONSIN, Milwaukee 2 
Herbert H. Skinner . ~ Wm. i Porter Hurd 4. H. 
250 Stuart St. 3 579 Insurance Bidg. 196 Chestnut St. * 7500 N. 8th Ser. 1022 North Water St. 
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BRILLIANT NEW 
scm, . ROPER 


Inspiringly conceived, 


skillfully planned, the new 


ncively beautiful Pu GAS RANGES FOR 1947 
FEATURING 


and listen to the reaction. 
S/ 
eM gyTOMATICALLY yOUR 
‘= ; Bs = EXCLUSIVE JEWELS OF 


NEW FEATURES 


Big “sins” ovens - -- COOKING PERFORMANCE 


“Staggered” cooking tops 
»»~- Glo” broilers ... 
“Scientific’’ cooking charts 
. . . Simmer-Speed” top 
burners. These “Jeweled” 
features will ‘‘click’’. 


AUTOMA TICALL 


YUNEXCELLED 
PERFORMANCE 


Cooking results without a 
peer. Cooking ease that 
makes meal preparation 
loads of fun. Roper per- 
formance will earn a warm 
spot in the heart of every 
housewife. That's for sure. 


AUTOMA TICALLY 


EXTRA 
CONSUMER APPEAL 


Roper’s beauty... features 
... performance...economy 
...reputation...all add up . 

to the most desirable range  1£ you have not yet received the 1947 Roper 
in America—a range that 
is saleable and profitable. 


Catalogs and complete promotional plans, write 
us about them today. Here is a top line of 
G AS merchandise, backed by more than 60 years of 


R A N G E 5 manufacturing “know how”. 


; GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
x aNDARD 5 Offices in Principal Distribution Centers 
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THERMALLY THINKING 


By ELLIOTT TAYLOR, Editorial Director 


(;ood Old John 


LD JOHN L. has probably done more for the cause 

of natural gas extension in the last thirty days than 
the natural gas industry unaided would have heen able 
to do for itself in the next thirty months; for old John L. 
started gas flowing through the Big and Little Inch pipe 
lines, sure enough. Clear through and into Pennsylvania 
and without any argument. 

Of course Tennessee Gas and Transmission had an 
interim offer in to operate the lines during the period that 
was expected to elapse between the government’s sale and 
actual delivery of the properties to the successful bidder: 
but whether or not they would have been given the nod 
was problematical. Certainly the same political influences 
that had tried to steer the lines into an uneconomical oil 
operation would have utilized every resource at their com- 
mand to block their use as gas carriers through the winter 
fuel crisis. Even the gas crisis was a gift, you might say, 
from good old John L. to society; for his coal strike earlier 
this year shut off steel production and no steel meant no 
pipe and no pipe meant that T.G.T. was a season behind in 
its construction program originally planned to have addi- 
tional gas ready for the Midwestern and Appalachian 
markets. 


Morning’s Work 


The speed with which Secretary of the Interior Krug 
was able to clear the lines for gas once he went into action 
could certainly never have been duplicated by any com- 
mercial interest, regardless of how imperative may have 
been the demand. All in one Monday morning—Dec. 2- 
Cap Krug sent out letters to the War Assets Administration 
advising them of the necessity for immediate clearance of 
the lines for emergency use, and to the Federal Power 
Commission asking them, we will say, to issue a certificate 

yr the interim period of operation through April 30, 1947. 

WAA came through with its approval in a matter of 
hours, and the next day the FPC followed suit with an 
order approving the application of T.G.T. to operate. Gas 
out of Louisiana started flowing through the Little Inch 
Line on Thursday, Dec. 5, and the Texas supply was turned 
into the big line four days later, on Dec. 9. 

It would be only logical to contend that since gas was 
badly needed in the eastern area contiguous to the lines, 
it would have been running through by now anyhow, coal 
strike or no coal strike. But history has demonstrated that 
the logic of a problem trails along a poor second when it 
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has to fight it out on even terms with political expediency. 
And it has been political expediency, not logic, that has 
kept gas out of the lines up until Dec. 5. 

Had there been no coal strike, and had there been no 
dramatization of the impending disaster that such a mid- 
winter strike foretold, the use of the lines would still be in 
the realm of political manipulation. It is our opinion that 
T.G.T. would still be trying to get a hearing on its interim 
application; and WAA would still be waiting for bids 
from prospective buyers of the lines. The FPC would be 
gravely pondering the political consequences of issuing a 
certificate without giving the coal intervenors an oppor- 
tunity to sabotage the application; and Pennsylvania polli- 
ticians would still be loudly declaring that not a foot of 
Texas gas would be allowed to cross the line into that em- 
battled commonwealth. In short, everything would have 
been at a stalemate just as it has been since the use of the 
lines first fell under the baleful eyes of the Symington 
experts. 


Memorial 


But Old John L. stepped in and, with one deft wave 
of his magic cane, fixed everything up right. In his subtle 
and delicate way he has sunk his pick right into the bound- 
less reservoir of natural gas, and has started it flowing right 
through and into and over the terrain that has been his own 
private preserve for years. 

When the lines are finally awarded to a gas bidder. 
and when other and bigger ones are eventually put into 
service paralleling them—then would be the time for the 
natural gas industry to give some thought to a permanent 
memorial to the man who made all of this possible. A 
small eternal flame, perhaps, burning in a quiet little shrine 
at the mouth of an abandoned mine in West Virginia or 
Pennsylvania. There would be something that gas men 
could really view with gratitude and with reverence. 


Olds’ Soul 


ELAND OLDS’ decision to give up the post of chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission is one that we be- 
lieve displays an admirable grasp of political realism to- 
gether with a measure of dignified self-sacrifice that has 
been too often missing when some of the former feeders 
from the Old Messiah’s hand have had to be nudged away 
from their favorite positions at the public trough. 
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Olds had enough sense to realize and enough character 
to admit that his usefulness as FPC chairman had come to 
an end. The commission had already experienced trouble 
in getting its appropriations through the last Congress, 
one that was generally tolerant of the Olds viewpoint. For 
it to be able to carry the left-wing weight of Chairman 
Olds before a new legislature dominated by what, to put 
it mildly, can be anticipated as anti-New Deal sentiment, 
would be asking much too much. 

Those who were close to him have always maintained 
that Olds was a tireless worker and an extremely brilliant 
man. But so was old Leon Trotsky, to draw a parallel that 
the ex-chairman can readily understand. Had Olds elected 
to use his brilliance in an attempt to raise both the gas 
and electric industries, over which his commission had so 
much power, to their maximum of usefulness to the body 
politic, his political passing might be the occasion for 


some passing regret. 


Why Not? 


But he remained forever preoccupied with the punitive 
possibilities of his position, and in that, we believe, there 
was revealed not the measure of his greatness, but rather 
the mark of his limitations. 

The election to the chairmanship of Commissioner 
Nelson Lee Smith, a man of more moderate, although by 
no means right-wing, views may properly be regarded by 
Congress as an FPC gesture, at least, in the direction of 
the new political realities brought about by the fall elec- 
tion. As far as the natural gas industry is concerned, it is 
only fair to record that during the Docket G-580 hearings 
Commissioner Smith, who was seldom absent from the 
bench during the many months of questioning, brought to 
the proceedings an open-minded attitude that appeared to 
reflect an increasing understanding of the gas industry’s 
viewpoint as the investigation developed. . 

Although the new chairman cannot by any wild stretch 
of the imagination be regarded as an industry man, he at 
least is not an avowed inquistor and that for the moment 
is about all the relief that the industry can hope for. The 
change is all for the best; and may the spirit of the Great 
Departed One not haunt us for having felt obliged to say so. 


And in the deeper recesses of the Olds soul there must 
glow this burning question: Why not resign from the 
commission entirely ? 

Indeed; why not? 


Local Problems 


HERE are two ways of looking at the December con- 

ference called in Washington by the Department of 
Labor’s Conciliation Service to bring utility labor and 
management together for the ostensible purpose of laying 
the groundwork for either procedure or policy that would 
prevent strikes in the gas, electric, and transit industries. 

The first view that occurs to any hard-bitten observer 
who has had an eye on Washington for some time is that 
the Conciliation Service is trying to set up a pattern 
whereby it can inject its services, wanted or unwanted, into 
local labor disputes in the utilities industries. Bearing out 
this viewpoint is the complaint of the Conciliation Service 
that its effectiveness is handicapped by a reluctance on the 
part of management to call in its experienced conciliators. 

On the other hand, the fact that the labor-management 
committee, which acts in an advisory capacity to the Con- 
ciliation Service, favored the conference is at least evidence 
that some possible advantage to labor relations in the 
utility industries might have been anticipated. 
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The Labor Department is understandably apprehen 
sive right now lest the anti-strike legislation that is expected 
to be introduced into the new Congress early in its delib- 
erations will have written into it some strong prohibitions 
against strikes in the public utilities. 

If it is true, as has been reported, that the Departmen' 
of Labor is opposed to having the utilities singled out fo: 
special legislative treatment, then as far as the gas in 
dustry is concerned, we share the Department's views. 
Compulsory arbitration is a two-edged sword, and neithe) 
labor nor management can safely invoke its protection 
unless both are prepared to feel its slash when a decision 
soes to the opposing side. 

On general principles we object to the gas industry's 
letting itself get drawn into a national arbitration, con- 
ciliation or any other kind of a front that attempts to 
impose a blanket ideology over it and the electric and 
transit utilities. 

Labor relations in the gas industry have been in the 
past, and we believe can well remain, a thing apart. There 
are several reasons for this view. One is the excellent 
record of many years in which strikes in the gas industry 
have remained almost non-existent. It is not a record on 
no strikes through the exploitation of the workers. This 
was evidenced by the loyalty with which gas industry em- 
ployees stuck to their jobs when the fantastic wages of 
the shipyards and the munitions plants might have lured 
them off into greener fields of transient financial gain. 
Nor is the no-strike record of the industry rooted in an 
anti-union policy on the part of any representative gas 
utilities. Organization in gas employee ranks has _ been 
constantly growing during the past 15 years, and many 
local unions are currently affiliated with the AFL, with 


the CIO, or with United Mine Workers. 


Good Sense? 


While the leftists still in Washington would probably 
sneer at the naivete of the suggestion, we believe that the 
reason for these relations are deeply rooted in the good 
sense and the tempered judgment of both employers and 
employees in the gas industry. These are relations that 
are essentially local in character, the outgrowth of a tra- 
ditional willingness of each side to examine conditions and 
the problems as they arise in any plant or in any locality, 
and to work them out to a mutually satisfactory solution. 
Such relations do not lend themselves to the brawling. 
arrogant negotiations, to the atmosphere, the charge and 
counter charge. and to the grim defiance by both manage- 
ment and labor that so often characterizes the frays into 
which the national government is called as a referee. 

The policy of centralization of all power in Washing- 
ton, the lingering belief that in some way a master formula 
can be set up to which all problems in human, economic 
and political relations can be referred, is daily becoming 
more completely and thoroughly discredited. 

Just as we believe that the dissolution of the holding 
companies, and the return of management and control to 
local ownership and local executives was a good thing for 
the gas industry, so also we believe that any movement 
aimed at taking the vital human relations out of local 
hands, and laying them on the laps of the omniscient ones 
in Washington would be a bad thing. 

Rather than complain because its services are not used 
enough, the Conciliation Service should in all conscience 
congratulate management and labor in the gas industry 
that they have gotten along so well, so far, without those 
services. That is one department in Washington where no 
news is always good news, particularly to the consuming 


public. 
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ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY giving you the 
world’s most complete selection of.yalves, 
fittings, pipe, accessories and fabricated pip- 
ing—in brass, iron, and steel—for all power; 
process, and general service applications. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY for all piping materials 
—always helping you get the best instal- 
lation, and avoiding needless delays on jobs. 


ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY in every item— 
quality that keeps winning new friends for 
Crane—assuring uniform dependability and 
durability throughout piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill, 
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Crane Supplies Everything 


Ask piping men in any field. They all have the same 
reasons for standardizing on Crane Equipment. 
Makes the whole job easier, they say, from design 
to erection to maintenance work. 


Getting everything from one source means simpli- 
fied specifying and buying. And getting it from 
Crane assures top quality in all materials for any 


Naturally, the easier way to better piping is to have 
Crane supply everything. For only the Crane line 
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Whigs 


e The American Gas Association Combined Indus- 
trial Gas Exhibit at the National Metal Congress and 
Exposition held in Atlantic City Nov. 18 to 22 was 
the largest and one of the most attractive exhibits at 
the metal industry’s annual event. More than forty- 
two thousand visitors to the exposition showed an 
active interest in the exhibits. 


© Utilization of 900 MMcf of residue gas produced 
with oil will be accomplished as the result of a pro- 
gram under way in Texas. Sixty-nine separate proj- 
ects, costing $127 million, will reduce total of flared 
casinghead gas from 57% of total daily production 
of 2486 MMcf to 18.4%. Flaring will drop from 
1426 MMcf to 514 MMcf of residue gas. Nine of the 
projects have been completed, 16 are under construc- 
tion, and 44 are planned. Majority of those com- 
pleted are in South Texas or on Texas Gulf Coast. 


¢ The State Corporation Commission for the first 
time has established a fixed price for Oklahoma 
natural gas. The commission set a price of 7 cents 
per Mcf at the wellhead in the big Guymon-Hugoton 
field. The field average has been 4 cents a thousand. 
Reford Bond, chairman of the commission, said tak- 
ing of gas from the field at less “than 7 cents per 
Mcf at a pressure of 14.65 lbs. constitutes both eco- 
nomic and physical waste of a natural resource.” 
The commission never before had established a fixed 
field price for oil or gas. 


¢ Completion of the $84 million natural gas pipe 
line between Texas and Michigan and Wisconsin will 
mean that Detroit will be supplied with three times 
as much gas as will be sold this year, William G. 
Woolfolk, chairman of Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., reported. The project, as approved by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, is scheduled for completion 
in 1949 by the Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 
and will serve Milwaukee, the Fox River Valley to 
Green Bay, the lake shore, Madison, Janesville, Osh- 
kosh, and Beloit in Wisconsin as well as the Detroit 
area. 


@ Six essential elements of a national oil policy are 
outlined in the final report of the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War made before the House Committee 
on Foreign and Interstate Commerce, Ralph K. Da- 
vies, Acting Director of the Oil and Gas Division 
and former head of the PAW, announced recently. 
The essentials: developing domestic supplies, main- 
taining a vigorous domestic industry, conserving do- 
mestic resources, exploring more areas, developing 
synthetic liquid fuels, and obtaining access to foreign 
oil supplies. 


@ Oscar L. Chapman, Acting Secretary of the In- 
terior, replying to a resolution passed at the Amer- 
ican Gas Association’s annual convention in Atlantic 
City, Oct. 7 to 11, calling for resumption by the 
Bureau of Mines of natural gas technical studies, 
said: “It is indeed gratifying to receive this expres- 
sion of interest of the American Gas Association in 
the work performed by the Bureau of Mines. The fine 
cooperation of oil and gas companies, the A.G.A. and 
other organizations in the industry, has made possible 
outstanding achievements in producing, transporting 
and providing means for the better utilization of 
natural gas. May this fine work continue with accel- 
eration toward the goal of pure conservation which 
has been expressed as a wise and more efficient use 
of our natural gas resources.” 


e Operating revenues of natural gas companies re- 
porting to the Federal Power Commission amounted 
to $418,310.526 for the first nine months of 1946, an 
increase of 4.1% over the $401,801,540 reported for 
the comparable period in 1945. Operating revenue 
deductions were up 3.1%, decreased accruals for 
taxes and depreciation having been offset by in- 
creased operating expenses. In the operating expense 
group the largest percentage-wise increase occurred 
in payments made for salaries and wages which were 
up 13.5% over last year. 


® Gas range manufacturers’ production facilities 
have been increased more than 100% over pre-war 
capacity. Despite this increased capacity, it will be 
some time before the industry can meet consumer 
demands. The indications are that 1947 range pro- 
duction may not exceed 194] figures due to the fact 
that manufacturers, in general, cannot expect to 
obtain more steel in 1947 than they received in 1941, 
according to a Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation year-end statement. 


@ The Federal Power Commission announced that. 
at its meeting on Dec. 17, Leland Olds asked to be 
relieved of the chairmanship, a responsibility which 
he has had almost continuously for the past 7 years. 


¢ Milwaukee’s formal request for natural gas, a 
legal requirement for introduction of it there, noved 
nearer to reality when the common council's utilities 
committee voted 3-2 to approve a resolution urging 
the State Public Service Commission and the Federal 
Power Commission to “carry out the intent” of the 
recent natural gas referendum. Milwaukee voters 
recently expressed their desire for the natural fuel. 
but the transmission of that view to the governmental 
agencies concerned had been delayed. 
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Utilities using LP-Gas are installing 
bulk storage plants to circumvent 
transportation problems. Yet 30.- 
000-gal. tanks are costly, repre- 
senting over two-thirds of the total 
investment in propane air plants. 
in the future, 60-ft. spheres may be 


the answer. 
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IKE many other industries in the 

postwar period, the liquefied petro- 
leum gas industry is entering a new 
era. Large quantities of propane and 
particularly butane went during the 
war period into the production of high 
octane gas and into the synthetic rub- 
ber program. Today these industries 
continue to consume large quantities 
of these hydrocarbons and, in addi- 
tion, municipalities and utilities are 
expanding the use of liquefied petro- 
leum gas at a rapid rate. Gas cooking 
and heating facilities are being pro- 
vided where none were available; gas- 
producing facilities which had been 
overtaxed by wartime demands are 
being replaced, and utilities are aug- 
menting their present inadequate plant 
capacities and natural gas supplies. 


Sales for domestic use increased 
again in 1945 by approximately 25% 
over the all-time high figure of 1944, 
which was approximately 450 million 
gals. This gain indicates that the dis- 
tributors are finding ways to overcome 
various difficulties in marketing a 
srowing production to meet a growing 
demand. Manufactured gas companies 
are using an ever larger amount for 
increased distribution and for standby 
gas: they increased their purchases by 
25% from 48 million gals. in 1944 to 
60 million gals. in 1945, and this year 
the natural gas utilities are also ap- 


Fourteen 30, 000-gal. tanks store propane at the Hunts Point pant of Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. This 
installation has four 50 Mcf per hour and one 250 Mcf per hour gas air units which vaporize the liquid propane. 


pearing as large purchasers. Many of 
the gas utilities supplying natural gas 
have found that they can mix up to 
90% of propane-air with their natural 
gas to augment their needs. Since a 
higher heating value propane-air gas 
is used for interchangeability with 
natural gas, the actual increase in ca- 
pacity to meet winter peaks may be as 
high as 150% of the normal natural 
gas supply. Thus the natural gas utili- 
ties have found an effective method of 
expanding their facilities to meet their 
expanded demand, and have become 
large LP-Gas users and large bulk 
storage plant owners. Since all of these 
old and new users have peaks occurring 
during the winter months, this rapid 
growth increases the eminent role of 
bulk storage plants in the LP-Gas in- 
dustry. 


Variations in Plant Sizes 


The variation in size of bulk storage 
plants is very great indeed. From the 
one storage tank plant required by the 
small bulk distributor to the 100-tank 
storage plant required for natural gas 
distribution systems, we find storage 
plants in all sizes to serve the larger 
bulk distributor. the LP-Gas producing 
plants, and the LP-Gas standby plants 
for manufactured gas utilities. 

When the Phileas Division of Phil- 


lips Petroleum Co. built last summer 
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BULK STORAGE PLANTS 


a propane standby plant consisting of 
15 30,000-gal. storage tanks and the 
necessary vaporizing equipment for 
the gas department of the city of 
Memphis, ‘Venn.. it represented the 
largest bulk storage plant conceived, 
but today we are building several 
plants of considerably larger capaci- 
ties, and there is no doubt that many 
more and larger plants are contem- 
plated and will be built. These plants, 
which will be operated a relatively 
few days of the year during peak de- 
mands, must store a great part of their 
annual requirements for immediate 
use. 


Consumer Must Help 


There is not, and will not be for 
years to come, a scarcity of liquefied 
petroleum gas, and the rate at which 
it can be consumed nationwide de- 
pends mainly on the transportation 
and storage facilities available. The 
annual demand for LP-Gas must flow 
evenly throughout the entire year in 


seen that he could never operate efh- 
ciently; and therefore the consumer 
must shoulder part of this burden by 
providing his own storage and enabl- 
ing the distributor to operate with the 


minimum amount of transportation 
facilities. 

As an example for sizing a bulk 
storage plant, consider the problem of 
a gas utility using LP-Gas for meeting 
peak load demands. From past per- 
formance and expected load must be 
ascertained the total LP-Gas to be 
added to the system during the maxi- 
mum demand season, the period of 
time during which the peak load fa- 
cilities are expected to operate, and 
the rates of output required during 
these periods. Comparing these figures 
with the best shipping schedules of 
LP-Gas available to the utility during 
that same period, the amount of LP- 
Gas that must be in storage at the 
beginning of the maximum demand 
season is readily obtainable. Of course. 
the users do not wish to provide more 


Aerial view of 15 propane tanks placed late last summer at the gas department 
of the City of Memphis, Tenn. Measuring 62 ft., 6 in. in length, and having an 
inside diameter of 106 in., they are designed for 200 psi pressure. For views of 

installation, see next page. 


tank cars, barges or pipe lines to the 
users, who must store such amounts as 
are required to meet their daily and 
seasonal peak loads. Were the dis- 
tributor to store the peak require- 
ments for the seasonal demand. he 


also would have to have the extra trans- 
portation facilities to convey it. Con- 
sidering the large investment which 
the distributor would have to tie up in 
storage and tank cars, it can readily be 
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storage than is absolutely necessary, 
but don’t let them forget that for every 
bit of seasonal demand storage which 
the distributor provides, there must be 
extra tank cars. 

For the quantities of peak load gas 
involved, there is at present no alter- 
native for the gas utilities other than 
the use of LP-Gas and bulk storage 
plants. Each 30,000-gal. tank represents 
a tremendous storage of Btu’s that can 


be put into the system at a moment’s no. 
tice. Assuming 25,000 gals. of propane 
in a tank, this would be equivalent 
to 2300 million Btu’s, or equivalent to 
2300 Mcf of 1000-Btu natural gas. 
Four to five such storage tanks ar 
equivalent to the largest gas holders 
ever built in this country, but when 10 
times this quantity of gas is required. 
it becomes prohibitive to install gas 
holders which serve so well for the 
lower capacities, and the bulk storage 
of LP-Gas offers the only solution. 


It is interesting to note that the in- 
vestment in a bulk storage plant repre. 
sents the major portion of the total 
cost of a propane-air plant. The actual 
regassification rate does not affect the 
size of the bulk storage plant but influ- 
ences the size and cost of vaporizing 
and other equipment associated with 
the plant. It is only the total sendout 
required that is directly associated 
with the bulk storage plant size. Based 
on several installations that we are 
presently building, we can give you 
the following comparative cost figures. 
In a propane-air plant that is dis- 
charging into a natural gas transmis- 
sion system at 50 psig, producing the 
equivalent of 12 MMcf of natural gas 
per day during eight peak days, and 
for which 75% of the total sendout of 
I.P-Gas is purchased in the summer 
months, the bulk storage plant repre- 
sents 67% of the total investment. For 
a plant under similar conditions, pro- 
ducing the equivalent of 24 MMcf per 
day, 75% of the total investment cost 
is in the bulk storage plant. And for 
another plant producing the equiva- 
lent of 48 MMcf of natural gas per 
day, 80% of the cost is in storage 
vessels. Normally it would be antici- 
pated that as the plant size increased, 
the unit cost would decrease within 
definite limitations. While this is true 
for the propane-air plant, exclusive ol 
storage, the cost of storage itself is 
always a linear function. Thus if a 
plant requires 10 or 50 tanks, the unit 
storage cost remains essentially un- 
changed regardless of the total number 
of gallons of propane that are stored. 


Plant Safety Code 


As the size of bulk storage plants 
increases, the hazards involved mul- 
tiply. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has set up a safety code 
which should be strictly adhered to by 
all concerned. The LP-Gas industry 
has a good safety record, and it is up 
to all of us to maintain this perform- 
ance; as laxity would undoubtedly im- 
pose more stringent regulations. It is 
extremely important that all vessels 
for bulk storage plants be built in 
reliable shops and that they be in- 
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spected and tested at the time of manu- 
facture. It is also of the greatest im- 
portance to incorporate all the safety 
features specified by the code in equip- 
ping these tanks. 


In the very large bulk storage 
ants, we have incorporated addi- 
tional safety features that would riot 
normally be encountered in small tank 
farms, and an endeavor has_ been 
made to incorporate as much flexi- 
bility as possible. Groups of tanks can 
be blocked off in case of fire, and the 
piping between tanks has been looped 
so propane flow could be taken in 
either direction from any group of 
tanks. Provisions have been made to 
transfer the contents of any one tank 
to another if so desired. Should a leak 
occur, or a fire hazard endanger a 
certain tank, its contents can be trans- 
ferred in a relatively short period of 
time by means of a liquid pump to the 
other tanks. The quick transfer of pro- 
pane by means of a pump is a problem 
in itself, since the propane in the 
storage tank is under its own vapor 
pressure, and friction encountered in 
the suction line will vaporize propane, 
causing operating difficulties. Rather 


ing pressure are thus established, there 
is no reason why there should be va- 
riations in the design of these vessels. 
It would be advantageous to have all 
these tanks built to standard dimen- 
sions by the various manufacturers so 
that they would be interchangeable. 
For a bulk storage plant requiring an 
appreciable number of tanks, the pro- 
duction of more than one tank fabri- 
cator must be used to construct the 
plant economically; unless all the 
tanks are exactly alike, individual 
foundation design and special piping 
problems are introduced. The Butane- 
Propane Association should undertake 
the task of standardization and thus 
benefit the entire industry. 

Looking into the future, we should 
anticipate that the cost of LP-Gas may 
rise. Although new refinery operations 
such as cycling plants have increased 
the amount of LP-Gas available, the 
demand has also rapidly increased. 
The use of butane for fuel purposes 
has already become secondary te its 
use for high octane gasoline. Other 
users such as the manufacturers of 
synthetic rubber and the chemical in- 
dustries can afford to pay higher prices 
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this thought in mind that large volume 
storage units are being introduced. 


60-Foot Spheres 


By large volume storage units, we 
had in mind storing in spheres up to 
a diameter of 60 tt. This would be 
equivalent to 34 30,000-gal. tanks. 
Propane could not be stored at its 
normal vapor pressure but would have 
to be stored below the maximum design 
pressure of the vessels. Fifty psig 
working pressure for this size spheres 
and spheroids is not uncommon. Such 
spheres have proven to operate suc- 
cessfully for many of the hydrocar- 
bons and would, therefore, be merels 
an extension of this application to 
propane and butane. The system would 
require the spheres for storing the 
liquid gas, a compressor for compress- 
ing the vapors, and a vapor condenser 
cooled by circulating water. 

Using large volume storage would 
eliminate an extensive amount of inter- 
connecting piping. Each tank is nor- 
mally equipped with a pressure gauge. 
thermometer, safety relief valves, ex- 
cess flow valves, and a liquid level in- 
dicator; in place of having 30 or 40 


Photos show the job of installing the 30,000-gal. tank at Memphis. In Fig. 1, at left, the first tank is being set in place by a 

railroad crane. In Fig. 2, storage tank No. 3 is being placed on its supports. The fittings have been installed on Tank No. 2 

and an air test is being made with a portable compressor. Two cars of propane have already been unloaded in Tank No. 1. 

In Fig. 3, all 15 tanks are in place, and all but five of them have been painted. Four propane tank cars are shown at right. 
and the unloading connections are attached to tank No. 7. 


than elevating the tanks to provide the 
necessary positive head, which is an 
expensive and cumbersome method, or 
locating the pumps in a pit, we have 
solved this problem by choosing ver- 
tical pumps encased in the ground 
with vertical mounted explosion proof 
motors. 


Standardization Needed 


With the trend to large bulk storage 
plants, there is a greater need for 
standardization. The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has been a great 
asset in the standardization of LP-Gas 
equipment. At present a 30,000-gal. 
water capacity tank is the largest single 
container permissible for LP-Gas stor- 
ige. Since the capacity and the work- 
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than the LP-Gas industry, and as their 
demand increases, the price for butane 
will further increase. This leaves those 
industries using LP-Gas for fuel pur- 
poses in a position where the cost of 
their fuel:will mount. If the.gas utili- 
ties are to continue to use “liquefied 
petroleum, something must be done to 
circumvent the rising cost. Obviously 
they will not be able to control the 
cost of the fuel, and their only out is to 
reduce the cost of their plant. It was 
previously indicated that storage rep- 
resents an investment of 67 to 80% 
for the plants considered, and it will 
therefore be necessary to find a less 
expensive method for storing. If the 
industry is to continue to grow, we 
likewise must grow with it. It-is with 


sets of controls, one set would be 
required; it would also simplify all 
pumping problems. Unloading pro- 
pane from tank cars would be a very 
simple operation. Since the liquid in 
the sphere is at a reduced pressure. 
the liquid in the tank car would flow 
by difference in vapor pressure to the 
sphere. When the tank car is emptied 
of its liquid contents, the car will be 
stripped of its vapor content down to 
the operating pressure in the sphere. 


Refrigeration 


Assuming that the propane were 
stored in this tvpe of vessel at 40 psig. 
the corresponding temperature for the 
vessels and its contents would be 20° 


F. It would, therefore, be necessary to 
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the M. W. Kellogg Co. 
and for eight years 
was assistant chief en- 
gineer in one of the 
refineries of the 
Standard Oil Co. of 
California. The article, 
“Bulk Storage Plants,” 
was originally presented at the convention 
cf the National Butane Propane Association 
in Chicago, Sept. 24, 1946. 


E. A. FLASCHAR 


refrigerate the sphere continuously. 
Propane vapors would be removed, 
compressed up to 200 psig, and then 
condensed in a water-cooled condenser. 
The condensed high pressure liquid 
would be flashed to the storage pres- 
sure and then returned to the tank. 
The sphere would be insulated with 
cork or any other suitable insulating 
material. On the basis of using 3 in. 
of cork insulation, and an ambient 
temperature of 100° F, it would re- 
quire about a 20-hp compressor, a con- 
denser with approximately 200 sq. ft. 
of surface, and 25 gpm of circulating 
water. This represents the extreme 
conditions for operating the system. 
For a major portion of the year, the 
ambient temperature would be consid- 
erably lower and the heat flux into the 
tank would be reduced, and thus less 
refrigeration would be required. 

In comparing the cost of this type 
of storage with that of a tank farm 
of standard 30,000-gal. tanks, it would 
be necessary to include the initial in- 
vestment in the sphere, its insulation, 
compressor and heat exchanger, and 
also the operating costs of utilities. 

A 60-ft. diameter sphere complete 
with refrigerating equipment will cost 
approximately $125,000. The annual 
operating charges for power and sup- 
plies would be about $2100 per year, 
and would have a present worth of 
$30,000 based on a 20-year operating 
period. Thus the total cost of large 
volume storage unit would be $155,000 
as compared to $300,000 for an equi- 
valent tank farm. There will also be 
an appreciable saving in land require- 
ments, which has not been included in 
this comparison. 

It is to be understood that in con- 
sidering large volume storage, the 
principles involved can also be applied 
to smaller diameter spheres replacing 
from three to four 30,000-gal. storage 
tanks. For the smaller size spheres, the 
gas could be stored at higher pressures 
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and the actual amount of refrigeration 
and operating costs required would be 
reduced. Less insulation would be 
used, and there would be a consider- 
able portion of the year when no re- 
frigeration at all would be required. 
A careful cost analysis comparing the 
initial investment in the sphere versus 
operating cost would determine the 
most economical pressure at which to 
store it. 

Before this type of storage can be 
accepted by the industry, it will re- 
quire careful investigation by all con- 
cerned. The matter must also be pre- 


sented to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for their scrutiny, and 
for approval of the larger storage vol 
ume in a single vessel. 

This method of storing will also 
require additional safety precautions. 
Spheres should be located farther away 
from any other operating equipment 
than storage tanks are at present, and 
a definite zoning law should specif 
the minimum, fixed distance from the 
nearest inhabited building. If and 
where necessary, dikes large enough to 
confine the entire contents of the 
sphere could be employed. 


THREE-ZONE CHRISTMAS TREE 


N unusual Christmas Tree is lo- 
cated at Lake Creek, Texas, on a 
lease of the Superior Oil Co. The tree 
is arranged for production from three 
zones. Flow lines from each of the 
three gas zones lead from both sides 
of the tree and are welded together for 
the flow to run through check valves. 

The bottom flow line which pro- 
duces between the 5-in. and 75-in. 


casing, flows at 3000-lb. working pres- 
sure. The middle flow line which pro- 
duces between the 5-in. and the 214-in. 
tubing, flows at 2650 lbs. The two top 
flow lines which produce through the 
21%-in. tubing flow at 3350 lbs. Tem- 
verature of the gas is 145°F. 

The rugged tree is equipped with 
wrench and gear-operated Nordstrom 
Hypreseal Valves. 
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| Flue Gas Treatment of Water 


H. W. Edmund, former president of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, presents to 
the author Servel’s check for $500 for his 


innovation. The ceremony took place at 
the annual banquet in San Francisco, held 
during the convention last September. 


RACTICALLY all natural water 

contains some dissolved scale- 
forming salts. These salts are usually 
salts of calcium and magnesium and 
are in the bicarbonate forms, which 
are very soluble in water. With the 
addition of heat and/or evaporation, 
the bicarbonates are readily decom- 
posed to carbonates, water, and car- 
bon dioxide. This may be shown chem- 
ically as follows: 


Ca (HCO2)2+ Heat—CaCO;+ H2O 


The carbonates of calcium and mag- 
nesium are the scale-forming salts. 
The solubility of calcium carbonate 
varies from approximately 15 p.p.m. 
in 75°F water to 20 p.p.m. in 200°F 
water. When the concentration of cal- 
cium carbonate exceeds these limits it 
precipitates to form a scale, a process 
commonly called “liming”. In water 
containing sufficient carbon dioxide, 
the solubility may be increased as 
much as 70 times, or to 1050 p.p.m. in 
75°F water. 


Evaporation Deposits Solids 


A water cooling tower provides cool- 
ing by means of evaporation and dif- 
ferential heat transfer. The ratio of 
the two varies with atmospheric con- 
dition, but practically all cooling is 
the result of the heat given up when 
some of the water evaporates. As the 
water evaporates, the dissolved solids 
are left in the remaining water. In 
order to keep the quantity of water 
constant in the system, make-up water 
is required and additional solids are 
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To Prevent Scaling 


By JOHN R. NORDIN 


Assistant Plant Superintendent 
Butadiene Dept. Southern California Gas Co. 


added. Continued evaporation raises 
the solids content until the saturation 
point is reached, and the excess solids 
are then deposited as scale. The follow- 
ing example is given for clarification, 
and the figures given are assumed: 


Total Capacity of the System... 100 gal. 


Rate of Evaporation................ 20 gal. /hr. 
Make-up (Fresh Water)........ 20 gal. /hr. 
Calcium Carbonate in Make-up 

aR Tal PDS ats 5 p. p. m. 


After five hours, 100 gal. of water 
will have evaporated and 100 gal. of 
make-up water will have been added. 
Since the dissolved salts have re- 
mained in the system, the concentra- 
tion has doubled to 10 p.p.m. In an- 
other five hours the concentration will 
have increased to 15 p.p.m. It may be 
seen that any further operation will 
increase the solids so that scale for- 
mation and deposition can be ex- 
pected. 


The period of operation without de- 
position of scale can be lengthened by 
providing a continuous blowdown ar- 
rangement on the circulating water 
system. In this manner, a_ certain 
amount of the solids can be wasted to 
the sewer. If the bleed-off rate were 
set at 5 gal. per hour, the time could 
be extended from 10 hours to approx- 
imately 20 hours before scale deposi- 
tion would be expected. 


50% Water Addition Needed 


In this particular example, the 
hleed-off rate would have to be greater 
than 10 gal. per minute, in order to 
keep the concentration of the scale- 
forming salts below 15 p.p.m. It can 


Several years ago, when he was con- 
cerned with service problems of the 
Southern California Gas Co., Mr. Nordin 
set to work on the problem of combatting 
scale formation in air conditioning cooling 
towers. Service experience with several 
installations had indicated that upkeep of 
the systems would be expensive unless 
some effective means of preventing scale 
formation could be found. Experiments 
with the flue products of combustion of the 
gas which fueled the conditioner proved 
to be the answer. 


So successful was the process that Servel 
adopted it for use in their all-year air con- 
ditioner, and awarded Mr. Nordin a $500 
prize in recognition of his ac lishment 


be seen in this relatively simple prob- 
lem that an additional 50% of the 
necessary cooling water is required to 
be wasted to prevent possible scale 
formation. 


In practical applications, most often 
the solids in the make-up water vary 
seasonly, and are usually higher dur- 
ing the season when cooling towers for 
air conditioning units are being used. 
If scale is deposited on the heat trans- 
fer surfaces, efficiencies and capacities 
are reduced at a time when they should 
be at their maximum. 


Softener Cost Prohibitive 


Large systems can afford water soft- 
eners economically, but with the 
smaller systems the investment is pro- 
hibitive. Chemicals can be added to 
the smaller systems during operation, 
but again the use of proportioning de- 
vices and continual replenishment of 
the chemicals become relatively ex- 


Table 1. Service Costs Using Flue Gas 


Average Hours on 


Cooling 
Per Month - Per Year 
IE I a 295 3540 
Se 186 2230 
I 118 1420 


Cooling Tower 


Service Cost in Flue Gas 
Man Hours Feeder 
1943 - 1944 Installed 

29.28 9.60 2/5/44 
21.00 7.44 2/5/44 
11.04 21°00 None 
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Fig. 1. Cross section of jet feeder. 


pensive, because of both material and 
labor costs. With these items as a back- 
ground, several methods of water con- 
trol were tried on some small gas-fired 
air conditioning unit cooling towers, 
in order to find a method which would 
give satisfactory service, with the min- 
imum of operating and maintenance 
expense. It was known that the correct 
amount of dissolved carbon dioxide in 
the cooling system would prevent scale 
formation. Insufficient quantities 
would allow some scaling, and excess- 
ive quantities would cause corrosion. A 
ready source of carbon dioxide gas was 
available in the flue products of the 
natural gas combustion. 

The first attempt to introduce the 
flue products into the water system 
utilized a small venturi, but this was 
discarded in favor of a jet feeder, be- 
cause the jet was simple to make and 
seeméd to have better characteristics. 
A cross-section of this jet is shown in 
Fig. 1. This fitting is quite small, meas- 
uring approximately 2 in. in length, 
and having 14-in. pipe and 14-in. tub- 
7 ing connections. This feeder was in- 
a stalled in the water cooling circuit, as 
| shown in Fig. 2. 


Partial Vacuum 


A small amount of water is diverted 
from the circulating pump discharge 
through a strainer to the orifice of the 
jet. The aspirating effect produces a 
partial vacuum at the side of the fit- 
ting. A small line is run from the con- 
ditioner fire box to provide a source of 
carbon dioxide in the flue products. 
The flue gas and water are mixed in 
the tail pipe and introduced into the 
pump suction to be circulated through 
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Algae Corrosion 
J Se See slight slight 
i” 3, Ses slight slight 

profuse ‘slight 


Table 2. Observations of Algae Reactions 


Cleanliness 


Mud in sump and on scréen 
Mud in sump and on screen 
Sump filled with algae and 
suction screen collapsed 
because of algae deposits 


”% 


the system under pressure to the tower 
nozzles. At this point, any excess gas 
goes out with the cooling air. 

This method of flue gas injection is 
automatic, in that flue products are al- 
ways available when the unit is in op- 
eration. The rate of feed is dependent 
upon the pump pressure, which in 
turn directly reflects the condition of 
the system. If there is some scale in 
the system the pump ‘pressure in- 
creases, which in turn causes the jet to 
inject additional flue products which 
will dissolve the scale. The pressure 
reduces and the quantity of flue gas 
is similarly reduced, affording a bal- 
ance of sufficient flue gas to prevent 
further scaling. 


Relative Costs 


Table I gives some service cost data 
on three units of the same size oper- 
ating at one location. These units were 
used to condition three different zones 
and for this reason their hours of op- 
eration are shown. 3 


Fig, 2. Water cooling plant circuit, 


It may be noted that the service 
costs dropped considerably on the two 
units with the flue gas water treatment, 
while the third unit without the treat- 
ment shows a marked increase. 

Another problem with cooling tower 
water is the growth of algae and bac- 
teria, which plug screens and small 
openings. An interesting sidelight is 
that the flue gas treatment retards their 
growth, either because of some toxin 
present in the flue gas, or some other 
chemical action not entirely explained. 


Sump Conditions 


Conditions observed in the tower 
sumps during service calls are shown 
in Table 2. 

The flue gas treatment provides a 
very inexpensive and effective means 
for water control in small cooling 
towers of the type shown. Maintenance 
is minimized and the chemicals used 
are free by-products. This system is 
now being used successfully in other 
parts of the United States. 


showing installation of jet feeder. 
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COMPUTING GAS 


ESTIMATES MAY BE ALTERED BY TWO FACTORS: 
DELIVERABILITY, AND THE POSSIBILITY OF 
FINDING ADDED VOLUMES OFF THE GULF COAST 


By E. DeGOLYER 


DeGolyer & MacNaughton 
Dallas, Texas 


TUDIES during the past few years 

have resulted in numerous esti- 
mates of proved recoverable natural 
gas reserves for the United States 
which range from 130 to 150 trillion 
cu. ft. It is my opinion that these esti- 
mates are conservative, as are all es- 
timates which must be proved by avail- 
able data. | 


Two phases of the subject of re- 
serves, I believe, should be foremost 
in the minds of the natural gas in- 
dustry: first, the availability or deliv- 
erability of the proved natural gas re- 
serves; second, the possibility of find- 
ing additional gas reserves in the sedi- 
mentary rock underlying the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


Deliverability of Proved Natural 
Gas Reserves 


It has been my experience that in 


» considering reserves there is an imme- 


diate tendency to divide the proved re- 
serves by the latest annual production 
rate to determine the life of our sup- 
ply. This is a fallacy. Gas cannot be 
produced at any desired rate from the 
permeable rock in which it occurs. 
This is because the flow of gas through 
the pores of the rock is controlled by 
physical factors in the reservoir, par- 
ticularly reservoir pressure. The 
proved reserves of natural gas will be 
produced over a period of many years 
but the deliverability of present wells 
will decline. Accordingly, it is: incor- 
rect to divide the known reserves by 
any current rate of production or by 
any anticipated rate of withdrawal in 
estimating the life of proved reserves. 


In calculating the life of proved 
gas reserves, a knowledge of the pro- 
ductivity of the wells in future years is 
of utmost importance to management 
and the public. Wells must be capable 
of producing enough gas to fill the 
pipe lines during seasonal peak loads 


_From an address presented at the INGAA meeting in 
November. 
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despite reduction of reservoir pres- 
sures by withdrawal of gas. If sea- 
sonal peak requirements, are not met, 
public interest will not be served as 
well in the future as in the past. 


More engineering data are required 
to determine this future productivity 
of wells and, ultimately, reservoirs. 
Data required are detailed well and 
reservoir histories, including accurate, 
periodic back pressure tests and the 
results of cleaning out, remedial, and 
acidizing programs. Some data are 
available on a few fields but standard 
procedures should be set up. Regular 
tests under such procedure should be 
made. The systematic collection of 
such data will increase operating costs 
but will afford reliable information 
for the calculation of the future deliv- 
erability of gas reserves. Management 
could operate more efficiently if such 
data were available today on all gas 
reservoirs. It would be of considerable 
assistance in the projection of trunk 
lines, design and re-design of gather- 
ing systems and compressor plant in- 
stallations, and, most important, com- 
putation of future rate schedules for 


gas sales. 


Gas reserve estimates are not 
enough. The paramount factor is the 
rate at which these reserves can and 
will be produced: in a word, deliver- 
ability. 


For a look into the future as to 
what it takes to provide deliverability 


to meet seasonal peak loads, I cite. 


California, where flare gas is a thing of 
the past. Practically all fields are con- 
nected to natural gas pipe lines and 
the price paid for gas at the mouth of 
the well in Rio Vista field, to name 
only one, is 12 cents per Mcf. 


To provide deliverability I foresee 
a network of gas lines connecting oil 
and gas fields, similar to the oil pipe 
lines which now spread their tentacles 
to almost every oil field, whether large 
or small. In other words, I hope to see 
all available natural gas fields con- 
nected to pipe lines because only by 
such conservation measures can the 
gas reserves of today be made avail- 
able over a maximum number of years. 


RESERVES 


The Possibility of Finding Additional 
Reserves off the Gulf Coast 


It is my opinion that additional 
petroleum reserves will be found in 
the subsurface rocks underlying the 
Gulf of Mexico. This statement is based 
on the facts that: (1) underlying sedi- 
ments in certain portions of the area 
are favorable to the finding of thick 
sand bodies; (2) structural conditions 
are known to exist, and (3) the area is 
adjacent to a known petroliferous 
province. 

Probability studies of the area of 
some 5000 square miles, situated with- 
in the 30-ft. water depth contour ex- 
tending and lying offshore from the 
Sabine river, on the west, to the Mis- 
sissippi river on the east, indicate that 
at least 30 structures should be pres- 
ent. Geophysical mapping has defi- 
nitely shown the existence of at least 
six piercement tvpe domes and 12 ad- 
ditional structures. More detailed map- 
ping of this specific area will, without 
doubt, narrow the gap between the 18 
-known structures and the 30 structures 
indicated in the area. 


With such a number of untested 
structures located just offshore from 
the prolific Louisiana Gulf Coast pet- 
roliferous province, it is unbelievable 
that the drill will not uncover large 
quantities of underground gas, oil and 
condensate. 

One cannot be specific in estimating 
the additional gas reserves which will 
be proved when the structures are 
drilled. As a gauge, however, it is 
pointed out that such large fields as 
Paradis, Erath, Bateman Lake, and 
Bayou Sale are adjacent to the shore 
of the Gulf and lie just to the north of 
this area. Such evidence could cause 
one’s imagination to run riot and to 
attempt to forecast the amount of 
petroleum which will ultimately be 
produced from this offshore area. How- 
ever, until the tough engineering prob- 
lem of how to drill and produce these 
structures at a reasonable cost is 
solved, it is. pointless to waste time 
endeavoring to estimate the petroleum 
reserves which may be obtained. 


The gas industry today appears to 
be on the threshold of a great expan- 
sion. In this regard I say to you, as I 
have said before, with the diminishing 
of the waste of gas each year, the ma- 
terial increase in the volume of nat- 
ural gas discoveries, and the continued 
planning for the future by manage- 
ment, I feel no apprehension as to the 
ability of the industry to meet market 
demands in the foreseeable future. 
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2 cen gas industry completed the 
year 1946 with an enviable record. 
On the one hand it demonstrated its 
traditional stability and soundness by 
passing through the difficult reconver- 
sion period without losing a step in 
its march of progress. All-time records 
were established in every category of 
the industry with the exception of in- 
dustrial sales, which levelled off from 
wartime peaks, reflecting general un- 
settled business conditions. More peo- 
ple used gas than ever before and 
more innovations in gas appliances 
appeared on the market than in any 
year in the past decade. 


STATISTICS 


At the close of the year, customers 
of the gas utility companies reached a 
new high of 20,835,000, an increase of 
2.7% over 1945. Of this number, 
9,401,000 consumers received natural 
gas, 8,973,000 were served with manu- 


factured gas and 2,461,000 used mixed © 


gas. 


Total industry revenues of the util- 
ity gas industry aggregated $1,205,- 
992,000, an increase of 4% as com- 
pared with the previous year. Most 
substantial increases occurred in the 
residential and commercial classifica- 
tions, while industrial revenues main- 
tained their high 1945 levels. 


Natural gas revenues were more 
than $705,000,000, an increase of 
3.4%, while revenues from manufac- 
tured gas jumped 5.6% over 1945 to 
approximately $392,000,000. Mixed 

as returns advanced 2.4% to a total 


8 
of $109,000,000. 


Sales of natural gas, totaling 2,192.- 
778 MMcf, were slightly greater than 


in the previous *year, with substantial 
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Mr. Hargrove Reports on ’46 


increases being recorded in residential 
and commercial gas. Manufactured 
gas sales were 412,053 MMcf or 4.2% 
higher, while mixed gas sales advanced 
3.7% to 145,832 MMcf. In both in- 
stances, residential and commercial gas 
registered gains in the neighborhood 
of 8% as compared with 1945. 

A comparison of 1946 figures with 
those of a decade ago reveals signifi- 
cant if not startling advances. The gas 
industry, not including the LP-gas 
branch, has gained 26.6% in total con- 
sumers attached to its lines, 77% in 
sales volume and 57% in total 
revenues. 

Indicative of the rapid growth anti- 
cipated, it is estimated that in the four 
years, 1946 to 1949 inclusive, the gas 
industry will add 2,535,000 new cus- 
tomers (not including the LP-gas in- 
dustry). Further, it is calculated that 
during this four-year period construc- 
tion expenditures will be $653,323,000 
for physical plant extension; $278,- 
413,000 for ordinary maintenance ex- 
penditures; and $14,430,500 for house 
piping materials — a grand total of 
$946,168,500. 


HOUSE HEATING 


By far the most outstanding phe- 
nomenon of the year was the tremen- 
dous .demand for gas heating. 


Not only in the existing market but 
also in the new home field, a strong 
preference for gas heating was appar- 
ent. The National Housing Agency, for 
example, reported recently that of the 
629,000 dwelling units planned under 
the veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
eram up to July 26, 1946, gas heating 
systems were specified in 52%, with 
coal and oil amounting to 27% and 
21% respectively. 


APPLIANCE PRODUCTION 


All factors considered, creditable 
levels of appliance production were 
attained at the year’s end. Sales of au- 
tomatic gas water heaters totaled 1,- 
250,000 -units—an all-time high level. 
Expanded production facilities. when 
unhampered by labor and supply cur- 
tailments, will enable this branch of 
the industry to more than double its 
1941 peak production. 


The trend in water heaters is toward 
larger sizes. A lucrative market for 
large volume gas water heaters was 
created with the introduction and rapid 
srowth of chain-store laundryettes. 


Gas range production during the 
year reached 1,600,000 units. 


The total number of homes heated 
by gas increased more than 15% dur- 
ing the year. Gas house heating units 


‘ produced totaled more than 600,000. 


APPLIANCE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Emerging from the strait-jacket of 
wartime restrictions but still bedevilled 
with peacetime material and labor 
problems, gas appliance and equip- 
ment manufacturers gave a remarkable 
exhibition of their products during the 
annual convention last fall. 


Of. particular interest in the domes- 
tic appliance field was the marked 
trend toward automatic operation of 
gas equipment apparent at the exhibi- 
tion. 


An interesting development in the 
house heating field was a midget gas 
furnace, weighing 70 lbs., capable of 
heating two-and-one-half rooms, which 
had its origin in the airplane heaters 
developed during the war. Gas radiant 
heating is gaining wide acceptance -by 
builders who previously let it lie in the 
laboratory. 


During the past year, the gas tur- 
bine caught the interest of people 
concerned with new primary sources 
of power. 


NATURAL GAS 
EXPANSION 


The natural gas industry in the past 
decade has grown at an accelerated 
pace. It now serves an area with a 
population of 41 million in 33 states, 
using a network of 220,000 miles of 
trunk lines and mains with a total pro- 
duction of four trillion cubic feet, in- 
cluding other than utility sales, and a 
market value of $850 million. It has 
advanced from 41% to 48% in the 
number of customers served by the 
whole gas industry. Total assets are 
more than four billion dollars. 


Approval of new long distance pipe 
line construction continues at a rapid 
pace. In addition to a new 1200-mile 
line from Texas to California, costing 
$70 million, other pipe line projects 
approved and under way this past year, 
involve a total additional mileage of 
2640 miles and an expenditure of $120 
million. 


Development of synthetic gasoline 
from natural gas that appears to be 
competitive with gasoline produced 
from petroleum is a notable recent 
event. 
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Also noteworthy is the increasing 
recognition of the chemical values 
represented by natural gas and its 
products. The present trend is toward 
sreatly increased utilization of the 
natural hydrocarbons as raw materials 
and intermediates. 


RESEARCH AND 
PROMOTIONAL 


The Association’s Research and Pro- 
motional Plan, launched October 1, 
1944, has been the main motivating 
force responsible for the gas industry’s 
rapid progress immediately following 
the war. Gas company subscriptions 
totaling more than $1,600,000 per year, 
in addition to the regular association 
budget, are being expended for re- 
search, promotion and advertising. 

An entirely new field of endeavor in 
the history of the association is the gas 
production research feature of the in- 
dustry plan, which calls for the dis- 
covery of better and cheaper methods 
of producing gas for the benefit of the 
ultimate consumer. Partly as a result 
of this activity, plant capacities to meet 
peak loads in the manufactured gas 
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industry have been increased an esti- 
mated 35% over the past two years. 

A great deal has been accomplished 
in developing greater plant capacities 
through the reforming of hydrocarbon 
gases and by other equipment and 
process modifications. 

Much time has been devoted to the 
task of determining which new gas 
production processes offer sufficient 
promise to justify further research on 
a laboratory pilot plant scale. Of 
those investigated, the fluidization pro- 
cess is being further explored on a 
laboratory research basis. The possi- 
bility of using high coke oil in a re- 
eenerative oil gas set for the produc- 
‘ion of a high Btu gas is also sched- 
Jled for an early plant scale test. 

Basic studies have included labora- 
tory determinations of the fundamen- 
tal reactions between oxygen-steam and 
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carbon and between steam and car- 
bon, and a search for sulfur-resistant 
catalysts. 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


The gas industry, through its asso- 
ciation, has under way a comprehen- 
sive research program designed to im- 
prove domestic, industrial and com- 
mercial utilization and‘to develop new 
uses for gas. 

Research projects in this program 
include cooking, water heating, space 
heating, summer air conditioning, vent- 
ing, and burners, controls and access- 
ories. 

Specialized technical projects have 
been assigned to Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus; Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland; Institute of 
Gas Technology, Chicago; Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge; Purdue Re- 
search Foundation, Lafayette; and the 
A.G.A. Testing Laboratories, Cleve- 
land. 

A report on the interchangeability 
of other fuel gases with natural gases 
has been published. Data covering the 
performance of appliances adjusted 
for natural gas when various kinds of 
supplemental gas mixtures are em- 
ployed has been plotted to provide 
operators with quick and ready means 
of obtaining necessary factors for in- 
terchanging gas fuels for peak loads. 


Other projects cover a variety of | 


subjects, including the possibilities of 
storing natural gas in hydrate form. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


The gas industry’s national advertis- 
ing program, financed by gas utility 
companies throughout the country, 
spent in excess of $850,000 in 1946 for 
advertising gas appliances, equipment 
and services. This represents a step- 
ping up of total circulation of maga- 
zines used from 47,500,000 to 57,000.- 
000 and of total messages from 215,- 
000,000 to 224,600,000. 


PROMOTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Promotional activities conducted 
during the past active year as a part 
of the enlarged industry plan have in- 
cluded the preparation of manuals on 
home laundries; the operation of the 
Commercial Cooking and New Free- 
dom Gas Kitchen promotional bu- 
reaus; exhibitions in national shows; 
the sponsoring in promotional form 
of the Reference Manual of Modern 
Gas Service and New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen pamphlets. One of the most 
important of these steps has been the 
conduct of a public opinion poll on 
gas appliances and gas services for the 
purpose of guiding future promotional 
programs. 


A.G.A. LABORATORIES 


The American Gas _ Association’s 
Testing Laboratories in Cleveland and 
Los Angeles returned to their first year 
of full peacetime operations extending 
every possible aid to manufacturers in 
speeding production of approved gas 
appliances. Testing and inspecting of 
new models for compliance with ap- 
proved standards, and checking appli- 
ances that are in production on assem- 
bly lines, arose above prewar levels at 
midyear. 


Reflecting the resumption of gas ap- 
pliance production, testing activities 
increased 220% over last year, while 
factory inspections were greatly 
stepped up as production was resumed. 
The decided trend towards gas house 
heating was reflected in the fact that 
about 40% of test work was devoted to 
gas- designed central - heating equip- 
ment in addition to extensive testing 
of conversion burners for existing 
house-heating installations. 


Paralleling these services, the re- 
search projects assigned to the labora- 
tories were likewise expanded. Activi- 
lies in this field increased some 30% 
over 1945. Advances in appliance efh- 
ciency, performance and design were 
pioneered while kitchen ventilation 
studies attracted wide attention. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL 


Many new uses for industrial gas 
which were developed during the war 
are now in service in the processing 
of products made of metal and other 
materials. Industries using heat in 
their manufacturing processes have 
come to look to gas as the. premier in- 
dustrial fuel for accuracy and quality 
of performance as well as speed and 
labor saving. Newly designed equip- 
ment includes large paint drying and 
finishing ovens for automobile body 
drying, radiant gas burners for cera- 
mic furnaces and high-speed direct 
flame heat-treating. 


TECHNICAL | 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The association continued to spon- 
sor, technical conferences covering gas 
production, chemical, distribution and 
motor vehicle practices. 

A development of interest to the 
technical men was the introduction on 
an experimental basis of plastic tubing 
for gas service piping as a substitute 
for conventional metallic pipe. 

The use of radio for prompt com- 
munication in emergencies and for 
other purposes is increasing steadily. 


From “‘The Gas Industry in 1946,’ year-end report 
by A.G.A. President R. H. Hargrove. 
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A Process for Separation 


HYPERSORPTION 


of Light Gases 
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By CLYDE BERG 
Union Oil Co., Los Angeles 


YPERSORPTION is a light hydro- 

carbon recovery process developed 
by Union Oil Co. of California to 
permit processing and recovery of 
hydrocarbons from streams that can- 
not be handled economically by the 
conventional recovery processes. 


The process employs a moving bed 
of activated carbon to adsorb hydro- 
carbons out of lean gas streams. Its 
applications include the recovery of 
ethylene from gases produced in ther- 
mal and catalytic cracking operations, 
the recovery of propane and heavier 
components from natural gas, the sep- 
aration of methane from hydrogen, 
and many other separations. 


The essential operation of Hyper- 
sorption involves the contacting of the 
feed gas stream with a moving bed of 
activated carbon which has been pre- 
viously stripped and cooled to the 
desired temperature. Separation of 
the components of the feed takes place 
in the contacting bed by controlled 
selective adsorption of the heavier 
constituents. These are subsequently 
stripped from the carbon at an ele- 
vated temperature by steam. The 
stripped carbon is returned to the top 
of the unit where it is dehydrated and 
cooled and the cycle of operation 
repeated. 


Pilot Plant Experiments 


Development of this process has in- 
volved extensive pilot plant operations. 
The final design represents the cul- 
mination of practical experience in the 
operation of a number of pilot plants 
through progressive stages in the me- 
chanical development. Several pilot 
plants were employed in the separation 
studies which were made simultaneous- 
ly with and following the mechanical 
development period. 


Fundamental studies of the equn- 
libria of hydrocarbons, over activated 
carbon have been combined into corre- 


Fig. 1. At left is shown the Hypersorption 
pilot plant developed by Union Oil Co. of 
| Los Angeles. 


lations permitting the design of Hyper- 
sorption units on a rational basis. 
Glass flow models were employed in 
the initial studies on the motion of 
solids in various portions of the Hy- 
persorption unit. The _ relationships 
governing the heat transfer in the cooler 
and stripper of the Hypersorption unit 
have been determined in the pilot plant 
units and correlated on the basis of 
theoretically derived heat transfer 


' equations. Special models were built 


— 


to evaluate such pertinent operations 
in the Hypersorption unit as the allow- 
able gas velocities through the ad- 
sorption bed, allowable disengaging 
velocities over the bed, mechanics of 
the separation of suspended solids 
from the lift gas, flow of gases through 
the sealing leg, and other items of fun- 
damental interest from a design engi- 
neering standpoint. In Fig. 1 is pre- 
sented a photograph of one of the 
Hypersorption pilot plants employed 
in this development. 


Adsorption Capacity of Activated 
Carbon 


The basic process and economic fac- 
tors which justify the development of 
the operation employing activated 
carbon for the separation of light gases 
are best explained by considering the 
characteristics of activated carbon as 
an adsorption medium. 


Activated carbon possesses the char- 
acteristic of being able to adsorb rela- 
tively large quantities of volatile hy- 
drocarbons at low pressures. To dupli- 
cate such recovery by alternative 
means would involve high circulation 
of absorption oil or extreme low tem- 
perature fractionation operations. This 
is illustrated in Table 1 which shows 
the comparable retentions of activated 
carbon and a 200: molecular weight 
absorption oil. 


It will be noted in the table that the 
comparable retentions per lb. of ad- 
sorbent or absorbent range as high as 

Reprinted from Vol. 42, No. 4, August 25, 1946 


“Transactions of American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers.”’ 
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90 to 1 in favor of activated carbon. 
The ratio becomes more favorable to- 
wards the lower pressure ranges which 
is advantageous since separations di- 
rected toward high recovery and high 
purity of products must achieve re- 
duction in partial pressure of the de- 
sired component in the effluent gas 
stream to the order of a fraction of a 
pound. The cost of light hydrocarbon 
recovery operations involves as a prin- 
cipal factor the utility cost required 
to heat and cool the circulating me- 
dium. The low mass quantity of acti- 
vated carbon required for a given 
recovery with the attendant utility 
economies constitutes one of the major 
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justifying factors for its use. 

The ability of activated carbon to 
retain trace quantities extends into the 
range of heavier hydrocarbons and 
chemical compounds in a manner sim- 
ilar to that illustrated above. The ad- 
vantages of these characteristics have 
been generally recognized in the use of 
activated carbon for solvent recovery 
and gas purification in fixed bed type 
units. 

The Hypersorption unit comprises 
two major heat transfer sections, con- 
sisting of vertical tube in shell ex- 
changers, separated by adsorption and 
rectifying sections with internals for 
introduction and take-off of the va- 
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Fig. 2. Diagram of Hypersorption Unit. 
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Fig. 3. Engaging and disengaging tray con- 
struction. 


rious gas streams. These components 
are assembled to form one vertical 
cylindrical column with a cooler at the 
top and stripper at the bottom. A gas 
lift system is incorporated for circu- 
lating solids from the bottom of the 
unit to the top. This construction is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. 


The unit is filled with a bed of 
granular activated carbon, the upper 
level of which is maintained in a hop- 
per at the top of the unit. This con- 


tinuous bed slowly moves downward | 


and the circulation is controlled by the 
rate of release of the activated carbon 
from the base of the column into the 


lift system used to return the activated 
carbon to the hopper at the top of 
unit. 

The activated carbon passes down 
from the hopper through vertical tubes 
where it is cooled prior to entrance to 
the adsorbing sections below. A gas 
stream simultaneously flows counter- 
current to the carbon passing through 
the cooler and serves to: remove effec- 
tively any water vapor retained on the 
carbon from the stripping operation. 


The feed gas is introduced through 
a distribution plate near the center of 
the adsorption section and passes up- 
ward countercurrent to the moving bed 
of activated carbon. The unadsorbed 
lighter components are discharged at 
the top of the adsorption section just 
below the cooler. The activated carbon 
below the feed point, which contains 
the adsorbed heavier components, 
passes downward to the rectifying sec- 
tion where it contacts a reflux of heavy 
constituents liberated by the stripper 
at the bottom of the unit. This reflux 
serves to liberate any lighter constitu- 
ents which may contaminate the ad- 
sorbed material. A concentration of 
intermediate constituents in the vapor 
phase develops in this section, and if 
desired, a disengaging tray may be 
located at this point and the inter- 
mediate constituents produced as a 
sidecut. 


The activated carbon flows down- 
ward through a lower disengaging sec- 
tion and into a short steaming section 
directly above the stripper proper. 
There it meets an upward flow of steam 
liberating the absorbed heavier com- 
ponents which are either produced as 


bottom product gas or returned to the 


rectifying section above as reflux. 


Steam introduced below the stripper 
passes countercurrent to the activated 


Table 1. Comparison of the Capacities of Activated Carbon 
and Absorption Oil for Retention of High Hydrocarbons 


60-Min. Chloropicrin Activity Cocoanut Shell Activated Carbon 
200-Molecular Weight Absorption Oil 


Retention on Retention by Ratio of 

Activated Carbon Absorption Oil Adsorption 

Hydrocarbon Ibs. abs. Ibs. per Ib. Ibs. per Ib. to Absorp. 
I a a 1 .00199 .000022 90.5 
10 .0075 .00022 34.0 
25 .0139 .00055 25.2 
40 .022 .00088 25.0 
RE ee a 1 .023 .00027 85.0 
10 .065 .0027 24.1 
25 .090 .0068 13.2 
40 .122 .0107 11.4 
Ee eT 1 113 0014 80.7 
10 172 .0140 12.3 
25 .186 .0340 5.9 
40 .200 055 3.6 
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Fig. 4. Flow control mechanism. 


carbon in the vertical stripper tubes, 
through the steaming section, and is 
discharged with the bottom product 
gas. The increase in temperature of 
the carbon throughout the steaming 
and stripping section is gradual, the 
highest temperature being attained at 
the base of the stripper. Most of the 
adsorbed materials are removed before 
the carbon passes through the stripper 
tubes proper. The flow of activated 
carbon leaving the base of the unit is 
controlled by means of a specially de- 
signed feed mechanism which gives 
positive control of the flow distribution 
in the cross section of the unit. The 
activated carbon drops from this mech- 
anism into a sealing leg which restricts 
flow of steam into the lift system. The 
activated carbon is transported to the 
top of the Hypersorber tower by an 
elevator or gas lift and drops into the 
hopper located at the top of the unit. 


Carbon Steam Circulated . 


For the purpose of maintaining 4 
high level of activity, a reactivation 
unit is provided which circulates a 
small stream of carbon in parallel 
with the Hypersorber and carries out a 
high temperature, steam stripping op- 
eration to remove any accumulation 
of heavy residual hydrocarbons on the 
adsorbent. 


The adsorption of gas on activated 
carbon is exothermic and, since heavier 
components are more readily adsorbed 
than the lighter constituents, the tem- 
perature of the activated carbon bed 
is characteristic of the composition of 
the materials being adsorbed at any 
given point. Control of the separation 
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Table 2. Results of the Plate-to-Plate Calculation 
For Separation of Ethane and Propane in Hypersorption 


Composition—Mol % 


Component Feed Discharge Make 
CH, 88.0 90.65 
CO>e 4.5 4.63 
CoHgs 4.5 4.62 0.33 
C3He 2.7 0.10 89.37 
C4Hi0 0.3 — 10.30 
EL ee NN Se 100 = modi. 
Discharge ........ 97.09 mol. 
Make Gas .......... 2.91 mol. 


sure chart for propane in which tem- 
perature and per cent saturation of 
the carbon are the determining vari- 
ables. The factor “per cent saturation” 
represents the per cent of the available 
adsorption volume filled by the lique- 
fied hydrocarbon phase. In the case of 
hydrocarbons above their critical tem- 
perature, this term refers to the volume 
occupied by the high density adsorbed 
gas phase. 

The design of a given column for 
the separation of hydrocarbons re- 


a minimum reflux ratio and minimum 
number of stages required. 

Fig. 6 shows the plot of stagewise 
calculations evaluating the separation 
between ethane and propane in a Hy- 
persorption bed, feeding a lean gas 
stream consisting largely of methane 
and Co, with heavier components being 
present in a relatively small quantity. 
The composition of the feed and pro- 
duction streams is shown in Table 2. 

The pilot plant operations have 
shown virtually no deterioration in the 


Table 3. Separation of Hydrogen and Methane 


in Pilot Plant Operations 


Component Feed Make Discharge 
Ho 52.2 Trace 100.0* 
Ci 43.5 91.0 — 

Co 2.7 5.6 —- 

C3 1.6 3.4 — 


*Mass spectograph analysis. 


duces itself to a calculation analogous 
to that involved in multi-component 
fractionation for the case of variable 
molal overflow, with the added vari- 
able of change in relative volatility of 
the components in each stage as a 
function of the quantity and composi- 
tion of the adsorbed phase. The results 
of these calculations are entirely anal- 
ogous to those obtained in fractiona- 
tion, and for every separation there is 


activity of the carbon employed in the 
separations involving Cs’s and lighter 
hydrocarbons; however, accumulations 
of absorption oil and polymers of 
heavy diolefins will cause such decline 
in activity. For the removal of these 
materials from the carbon, a reacti- 
vator is provided which operates on 
a split stream from the main circula- 
tion in the unit. An example of its 
performance is given in Fig. 7. 


Table 4. Separation of Ethylene in Pilot Plant Operations 
Without Side Cutting 


Component Feed Make Discharge 

Ci 43.0 1.6 99.1 

Co— 49.5 85.9 0.2 

Co 5.5 9.3 0.4 

Ce 2.0 3.2 0.3 

With Side Cutting 

Component Feed Side Cut Make Discharge 

Ci 40.1 0.5 TR 99.6 

Co— 18.9 32.8 0.3 0.3 

Co 37.9 65.9 1.2 0.1 
0.8 98.5 TR 


Ce 3.1 


Attrition Losses 


Attrition losses in the circulation of 
activated carbon in the Hypersorption 
unit are very low due to the free 
flowing nature and homogeneous struc- 
ture of the activated carbon grains. An 
important phase of the development 
studies in this unit has been concerned 
with minimizing of impact and _at- 
trition effects on the circulated carbon. 
The gas lift system as employed in this 
unit has no curves or bends which 
would direct impact of the suspended 
solids against the pipe wall, and in the 
separation of the suspended solids 
from the gas stream, a so-called “im- 
pactless” separator rather than a cy- 
clone is employed. The impactless 
separator removes the solids from the 
gas streams by permitting the particles 
to settle out by the force of gravity 


‘rather than by impact against a steel 


wall. In this system the loss of a fresh 
charge drops to a value of 0.001 to 
0.002 of a per cent per cycle: after the 
first few thousand cycles of operation, 
and the ultimate attrition loss rate 
approaches 0.0005 of a per cent per 
cycle. 

The normal rate of attrition in a 
Hypersorption unit is very low. To 
facilitate the determination of attrition 
loss rates of various forms of activated 
carbon, attrition loss testing units are 
employed. | 

Fig. 8 presents an attrition loss 
curve for a typical activated carbon 
employed in the Hypersorption unit. 
Comparison of pilot plant results in- 
dicate that the mechanical treatment 
involved in the lift operations is the 
major factor contributing to the at- 
trition loss in circulation, and the 
relatively slow cooling and _ heating 
effects in the Hypersorber and reacti- 
vator cause little mechanical breakage 
of the carbon. 


Separation of Hydrocarbons 


In its function the Hypersorption 
unit is approximately equivalent to 
one high-pressure, low - temperature 
tower. It achieves the elimination of 
refrigeration and compression facili- 
ties normally required for such opera- 
tions and operates at the pressure level 
which most conveniently fits in with 
the attendant processing operations. 


Separations in the Hypersorber have 
been characterized by a high degree of 
recovery and purity of the products. 


Purification of Hydrogen 


Pilot plant studies have included the 
separation of hydrogen from mixtures 
of hydrogen, methane, H2S, and 
heavier hydrocarbons. Gas streams of 
this character are obtained from hy- 
droforming plants and special crack- 
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ing operations. In the separation of 
hydrogen from such streams, a once- 
through operation is employed, hy- 
drogen being taken overhead and me- 
thane and heavier hydrocarbons recov- 
ered as bottoms product from the unit. 


High Purity Hydrogen 


It will be noted in Table 3 that very 
high purity hydrogen is readily ob- 
tained in this operation. 

When a pilot hypersorption unit is 
incorporated into a hydroforming pilot 
plant the Hypersorber is employed to 
remove methane, He2S, and _ heavier 
components from the recycled hydro- 
gen stream to effect improved catalytic 
conversion. By this operation virtually 
no loss of hydrogen from the system is 
incurred in the make gas. 


Purification of Ethylene 


In the purification of ethylene, the 
Hypersorption unit takes the place of 
the high-pressure low-temperature de- 
methanizer employed in the conven- 
tional plant. Normally a side cut con- 
taining the Co components is taken off 
the Hypersorption unit. Methane and 
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Fig. 7. Performance of reactivation unit. 


hydrogen are produced as the over- 
head product and Cs’s and Cy,’s are 
produced as the bottoms product. Table 
4 presents typical separations of ethy- 
lene obtained in pilot plant operations 
both with and without side cutting. 

In these separations a recovery of 
98% or better of the ethylene in the 
feed stream is usually obtained. 

If the Cy content of the feed stream 
reaches a high value, appreciable con- 
tamination of the side cut stream with 
Cs’s occurs and it is preferable to use 


HYPERSORPTION 


Table 5. Comparison of Straight and Rectified Side Cutting 
Operations in Pilot Plant 


Straight Side Cutting Operation 


Component Feed Side Cut Make Discharge 
Ci 37.9 0.3 TR 99.4 
Co— 19.2 57.5 0.2 0.3 
Co 11.5 34.1 0.9 0.1 
Cz 27.9 7.7 87.3 0.2 
C4 3.5 0.4 11.6 TR 
Rectified Side Cutting Operation 
Component Feed Side Cut Make Discharge 
Ci 37.6 2.3 — 99.6 
Ca. i 86.6 TR 0.2 
Co as 10.1 TR 0.1 
C3 28.8 0.8 99.2 0.1 
C4 0.3 0.2 0.8 TR 


the rectified side cut operation re- 
ferred to previously which employs a 
modified tray construction in the sec- 
tion below the feed point. Table 5 pre- 
sents a comparison of the separations 
obtained with the two types of side 
cutting operations on feed streams 
containing a high content of C3’s. 


If complete removal of Cs’s is de- 
sired from the Co fraction, a second 
Hypersorption unit will normally be 
required. If separation of the ethane 
from the ethylene is desired, the side 
cut stream is compressed and the ethy- 
lene separated from the ethane in a 
small refrigerated column. Gas pro- 
duced in high temperature gas oil 
cracking will frequently show a high 
ratio of ethylene to ethane and further 
processing of the side cut stream may 
not be necessary. 


Table 6. Recovery of C: and C: Components from Absorber 
Dry Gas in Pilot Plant Operations 


—— 


Component Feed Make Discharge 
Ci 92.2 1.2 95.2 
Co 4.6 0.7 4.7 
Cea 2.9 87.0 0.1 
4 0.3 11.1 | TR 
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Gas streams produced in high tem- 
perature cracking operations, or oil 
absorber effluent streams derived from 
thermal or catalytical cracking, con- 
tain low concentrations of valuable 
propylene and butylene difficult to re- 
cover by conventional means. The dry 
gas from natural gasoline absorption 


Fig. 8. Attrition loss curve for typical activated carbon. 


operations normally contains appre- 
ciable quantities of Cs’s and C4’s. The 
pilot plant has demonstrated high re- 
coveries of these constituents and the 
following table presents typical sep- 
aration results obtained from absorber 
dry gas. 


Hypersorption is in essence a physi- 
cal development providing a new 
means for separation of hydrocarbons 
and other compounds. Applications 
have been extended beyond those sep- 
arations described and range from va- 
rious applications in purification of 
hydrogen to the recovery of natural 
gasoline. Some applications in the 
recovery of volatile chemicals and sol- 
vents have been considered. It pro- 
vides a new tool for the chemical 
engineer in his approach to recovery 
and separation of extremely volatile 
or low concentration gases. 
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T has been apparent for some time 

that one of the serious permanent 
damages to this country resulting from 
the late war was the depletion of its 
natural resources. To carry on a war 
there must be a terrific tonnage of 
steel and to make that tonnage of steel 
a corresponding amount of coal must 
be used. Although the United States 
has coal reserves to last for hundreds 
of years, many of its best coal seams 
are facing depletion in the immediate 
future. We shall have to learn to use 
the less desirable coals and to take the 
extra precautions required by their 
use. Coal prices alone would dictate 
such a procedure. 


One of the most important consid- 
erations that we have to face is whether 
or not the use of a certain coal will 
cause damage to the ovens, and we 
have to have this information in ad- 
vance. There are several types of ap- 
paratus available for this purpose and, 
of these, we chose the movable wall 
oven tester. The latter most nearly 
simulates the actual coking process 
and was a required auxiliary in all 
government coke oven plants which 
were constructed during the war 
period. 


Gas and Coke From Coal 


In order to understand the principle 
of the movable wall oven apparatus it 
might be well to discuss briefly how 
gas and coke are made from bitumin- 
ous coal. In the process, the coal is 
heated without access to air. Gas starts 
evolving at a fairly low temperature 
and continues until practically all has 
been removed from the coke. During 
one portion of the gasification the 
solid coal melts and becomes plastic. 
The gas evolved in or behind the plas- 
tic envelope has difficulty in escaping 
and tends to generate pressures which 
may be of considerable magnitude. 
When gasification is complete, the 
residue, which normally weighs about 
70% of the weight of the original coal, 
is pushed out of the oven retort as red 
hot coke. Quenching with water cools 
the coke so that it can be safely han- 
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Movable Wall Oven 


IT’S USE IN COKE-OVEN 
PLANT OPERATIONS 


By JOHN G. SWEENEY 
Assistant Chief Chemist, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Gas Co. 


dled. The normal charge of coal for 
one of the Greenpoint ovens is slightly 
more than 14 tons, while the coke 
residue weighs about 10 tons. The 
ovens are roughly 40 ft. long, 13 ft. 
high, and 14 in. wide and are made 
of silica brick. The silica brick can 
stand the high temperatures satisfac- 
torily but is liable to injury if sub- 
jected to pressures much in excess of 
1 psi. The heating of the coal charge 
is done from both of the broad sides 
of the oven. These sides are hollow, 
rigid and immovable and the heating 
eas is burned inside. 


Description of Tester 


The movable wall tester is a small 
coke oven holding approximately 400 
lbs. of coal. It is 12 in. wide and has 
gas heating flues on both sides of the 
coal charge similar to the heating flues 
of a regular coke oven. However, one 
wall of the test oven is mounted on 
rollers and is free to move out. There- 
fore, it is possible to know the force 
of pressure on the movable wall by 
measuring the total pressure necessary 
to prevent it from moving. 


As a general rule individual coals 
are not tested separately but as con- 
stituents of blends which might be 
considered for use in regular plant 
operation. The constituents are care- 
fully proportioned by weighing, and, 
after thorough mixing, the charge is 
dried to about 1%, or less, of water. 
The offtake pipe at the middle of the 
retort top acts as an opening to intro- 
duce the coal charge, and an outlet 
pipe for the products of gasification. 
The heating flues are kept around 
2500°F in temperature and, after about 
seven or eight hours have elapsed, the 
coke is usually ready to be drawn from 
one end of the oven. The red hot coke 
is quenched as quickly as_ possible 
with water from a hose and, after 
cooling, the coke is ready for examina- 
tion and testing for quality. During the 
coking period frequent scale readings 
are taken which tell what pressure is 
being developed in the oven. 


We have had this tester in service 


for over a year now and during that 
period we have received a substantial 
number of unfamiliar coals whose safe 
use required preliminary evaluation in 
the movable wall tester. In the early 


years of coke-oven plant operation we » 


seldom had more than two coals in the 
larry mixes which were charged in the 
ovens. It is normal now to have five 
different coals in the larry blend and 
we not only have to know that the 
blend is safe to charge but we have 
to be very careful in our coal han- 
dling so that we actually get the mix- 
ture that we think we are getting. 


One definite advantage of the mov- 
able wall type tester is that in each 
run we make enough coke to enable us 
to test its quality and strength. In that 
way we can determine the coking 
qualities of a strange coal before we 
try it out on a large scale run. During 
the coal strike last spring, when the 
coal supply was desperate, we were 
offered a quantity of coal which was 
listed as coming from the Pittsburgh 
seam. Coal from this seam ordinarily 
produces a high grade of coke. Pre- 
liminary laboratory tests of the first 
shipment showed a doubt of the cok- 
ing ability of this coal which was def- 
initely confirmed by a movable wall 
oven test. Instead of producing a solid, 
strong coke at the end of the coking 
period there was nothing much more 
than breeze to draw out of the test 
retort. Subsequent runs showed that 
about 10% of this coal could be added 
to our regular mix without too much 
of a sacrifice in coke quality, and this 
is probably the way the small tonnage 
we received will be used up. The qual- 
ity of this coal was found out in time 
to refuse the bulk of the order. 


Modern coke ovens, such as our 
Greenpoint units, are capable. of fast 
operation and excellent capacity com- 
pared with those of slightly earlier 
vintage, but they require constant vigi- 
lance in coal selection and prepara- 
tion. The availability of the movable 
wall oven tester gives a little more 
feeling of security 


Article courtesy the ‘“‘Brooklyn Union Gas News.” 
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Transportation of Natural Gas 


Dye aa problems of a general 
but fundamental nature exist in 
the business of transporting natural 
gas. There is little doubt that one of 
the primary factors which must be 
dealt with in a business which trans- 
ports natural gas, whether intrastate 
or interstate, is the one of regulation 
by public regulatory authority. 

We must recognize and appreciate 
the necessity of proper governmental 
regulation of a business in which the 
public interest is so vitally involved. 
Rates for household use should be 
fixed with due regard to the costs of 
service, both capital and operational, 
and to the hazards of the business. 
Customers should be served without 
discrimination, and every reasonable 
control should be exercised which 
would tend to make service adequate 
and continuous. Accounting classifica- 
tions should be prescribed and their 
use enforced in order that the perti- 
nent facts of all phases of the business 
might be readily ascertainable. All se- 
curities offered for sale to the public 
should be subject to close scrutiny and 
governmental approval. The elimina- 
tion of the waste of gas should be ef- 
fected through the medium of laws 
and by means of the enforcement of 
regulations which should be admin- 
istered by men who have an intimate 
knowledge of local conditions and a 
proper appreciation of all of the eco- 
nomic adjustments that a_ successful 
conservation program requires. 


Managerial Discretion is Essence 


Granting all this, the fact remains 
that in the natural gas business, more 
than in any other type of public serv- 
ice, the quickening spirit of the enter- 
prise is to be found in the free exer- 
cise of managerial discretion in orig- 
inating and in passing final judgment 
on those vital matters upon which suc- 
cess or failure so frequently depend 
and which so effectively differentiate 
the natural gas business from all other 
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By D. A. HULCY 


President, Lone Star Gas Co. 


Dallas, Texas 


utilities subject to public regulation. 

Always uppermost in the minds of 
those charged with the operation of a 
natural gas transportation system is 
the requirement for a fully adequate 
source of gas. A natural gas transpor- 
tation system must have available for 
its use, if it is to operate in a healthy 
manner, sources of gas supply which 
may be depended upon to supply the 
needs of customers on a current basis, 
and which will provide sufficient gas 
over the period of time which is lowg 
enough to insure a firm basis for op- 
eration. 


Customers’ Needs Uppermost 


What the transporter of gas is con- 
cerned with primarily is a supply sit- 
uation which is healthy from the 
standpoint of his system and its cus- 
tomers, regardless of whether circum- 
stances have required him to become 
a producer of gas in one or more of 
the fields from which he takes gas. In 
many instances the transporting com- 
pany depends upon fields where both 
it and other producers own wells and 
have made substantial investments in 
producing property. It is decidedly the 
primary desire of the transporter that 
such a field, as a whole, should be so 
operated and maintained that the 
greatest amount of gas will be recov- 
ered therefrom. This desire—and self- 
interest, if you please—should, and in 
most instances does, cause the trans- 
porting company to forego special 
temporary advantages in producing 
its wells when the overall and long 
range welfare of the field requires 
this action. 

Two problems confront the trans- 
porter of gas in regard to his source of 
supply, and although these problems 
may be classified as production prob- 
lems they, nevertheless, are serious 
and fundamental in the business of 
transporting natural gas. The first of 
these arises in connection with the pro- 
ration of gas production in various 


fields. The process of proration has 
developed to a considerable degree 
and there is little doubt that the pro- 
ration of gas withdrawals among wells 
and leases within an individual field 
will become more and more the gen- 
eral practice until it is universal. 
There are two worth while objectives 
to be achieved by a proper proration 
procedure within a field. One of these 
objectives is to cause the field to be 
so operated that it will produce the 
greatest possible amount of gas. The 
second objective is to achieve, con- 
sistent with the first objective, the dis- 
tribution of withdrawals among vari- 
ous properties in the field on a basis 
which will protect the correlative 
rights of owners in the field. 


It is necessary in the achievement of 
each of these objectives that a field be 
completely developed on a reasonably 
uniform basis, but this fundamental 
consideration has received heretofore 
less attention than it deserves. To be 
more specific, the spacing of wells 
within a field is usually controlled by 
the effect of a proration formula rather 
than by any specific spacing regula- 
tions. A proration formula should be 
devised and applied in such a way as 
reasonably to assure the complete de- 
velopment of the field within a rea- 
sonable length of time on a well spac- 
ing basis which is as uniform as pos- 
sible. If this is done with due consider- 
ation to the economic factors which 
control, we will see in the future fewer 
and fewer fields with areas which re- 
main undeveloped throughout the life 
of the field causing underground waste 
of gas. Also, we will see fewer owners 
who fail to realize income from prop- 
erties which would be productive if 
they could be drilled. 


Close Spacing Wasteful 


It would be far better for wells to be 
spaced too widely in the early life of 
a field in order to insure complete de- 
velopment on a uniform basis than to 
space the early wells too closely at the 
cost of leaving portions of the field un- 
developed forever. There have been 
cases where fields were never fully de- 
veloped because of an initial spacing 
pattern. which placed wells too close 
together, and in these cases gas was 


Abridgment of a paper presented at the November 
meeting of INGAA, 
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TRANSPORTATION OF GAS 


or will be left underground not sub- 
ject to recovery. In such cases, perti- 
nent questions might be: “Whose cor- 
relative rights are being protected? 
Have we not forgotten the owner who 
fails to obtain production because eco- 
nomic limitations and initial well 
spacing which is too close have made 
complete development impossible?” 

Finally, if an initial wide spacing 
program fails to provide a sufficient 
number of wells after complete de- 
velopment has been achieved on that 
pattern, additional wells can be 
drilled, but unfortunately no method 
has yet been devised for moving wells 
when it happens, in a particular case, 
that the initial spacing pattern is too 
close to achieve complete development 
under the economic situation which 
exists in the field. 


Venting Casinghead Gas 


The practice of venting casinghead 
gas has received a considerable amount 
of attention in various quarters in 
recent times and scarcely less attention 
has been devoted to measures to re- 
duce the amount of this venting by 
means of gas transporters taking and 
utilizing this gas. 

There is no doubt that the gas trans- 
porter may utilize this gas under 
proper circumstances and that it is to 
his advantage to do so. But in much of 
the discussion which has been had 
about means of persuading or requir- 
ing the transporter to take casinghead 
gas, there has been a tendency to forget 
that this gas belongs to the producer 
and is vented by him as a pure incident 
to the production of oil, which is the 
matter of primary concern to him. 


It is frequently the case that the 
producer is willing to make his casing- 
head gas available only on a basis 
which will in no wise alter his oil 
producing procedure, presently used 
or anticipated for the future. The re- 
sult of this situation is that the pro- 
ducer usually feels that the adaptation 
of his operations to the requirements 
necessary to permit the transporter to 
take the gas is unreasonable and un- 
profitable to him; and that it is the 
duty of the transporter alone to fit his 
operations to the existing circum- 
stances. On the other hand, there may 
exist in the attitude of some gas trans- 
porters an apparently unjustifiable de- 
gree of resistance to the taking of 
casinghead gas. 

The one approach to this problem 
which offers a rational soiution in a 
healthy manner is the one wherein both 
the producer and transporter recognize 
that a joint problem exists—a _ prob- 
lem which may be jointly solved in 
many instances to the mutual benefit of 
the parties involved. It is absolutely 
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necessary, however, that the joint ap- 
proach to a solution be undertaken 
with a full realization on the part of 
the producer of the transporter’s situa- 
tion and operating requirements, and, 
conversely, the transporter must be 
aware of the operating requirements 
of the producer. In any case, there 
should be some adjustments on each 
side of the proposition, and these 
should be undertaken in good faith 


with a full realization of the mutuality 
of the deal and of the benefits which 
will accrue to both of the parties. 

The essence of the casinghead gas 
problem is that it is not a question of 
the oil industry versus the gas indus- 
try, but that it is in fact a problem for 
both. It is a problem which by long 
odds should be solved by petroleum 
industry action without the imposition 
of rigid regulatory formulae. 


Oklahoma Commission Sets Minimum 
Well-Head Price at Guymon-Hugoton 


By O. D. HALL 
AN order of the Oklahoma Corpora- 


tion Commission, which fixed a 
minimum price of seven cents per Mcf 
on natural gas at the well-head at a 
pressure of 14.65 psia effective Jan. 1 
applying to the Guymon-Hugoton gas 
field of Oklahoma, may have far- 
reaching effects throughout the Mid- 
continent area. 


The order followed a series of hear- 
ings before the commission, and orig- 
inated with an application of the Peer- 
less Oil & Gas Co., which sought an 
order to require Cities Service Gas Co. 
to connect with two of its gas wells 
in Sec. 8 and 5 of Township 4 of 
Texas county, Okla., and take gas of- 
fered at 6 cents per Mcf. Later, the 
Texas County Royalty Owners Associa- 
tion, holding gas leases on about 100,- 
000 acres, and the Oklahoma School 
Land Commission, holding 30,180 
acres of oil and gas leases on state 
lands, intervened and joined Peerless 
in asking that the well-head price of 
gas in the field be fixed generally at 
10 cents. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission in its order held that the Cities 
Service Gas Co. should connect to the 
two wells of Peerless and take gas 
ratably from them subject to paying 
the 7 cents price if sustained, and ‘that 
this price should apply to all gas sold 
at the well-head throughout the Guy- 
mon-Hugoton field. Prevailing prices 
paid in the field prior to the order 
ranged from 4 to 5 cents per Mcf, 
based on a well-head pressure of 16.4 
psia. 


Bases for Decision 


In its order the commission held 
substantially as follows: Production 
of gas in the Guymon-Hugoton field is 
in excess of market demand; all wells 
are drilled into a common source of 
supply; Cities Service Gas Co. is a 
large buyer and seller of natural gas 
in the field, taking gas from more than 


90 persons and corporations; by rea- 
son of its position it has been able to 
“dictate the price, measurement, and 
terms of taking and marketing of nat- 
ural gas in the Guymon-Hugoton Nat- 
ural Gas field;” and “‘producers with- 
out a connection have been required 
to accept the price, measurement and 
terms offered by operators of proper- 
ties in said field or shut down their 
wells.” 

As a result, the order proceeds, nat- 
ural gas is being taken out of the field 
at a price “far less than its actual fair 
market value and at a price far less 
than the value of natural gas for heat- 
ing and other purposes, compared to 
the value of other fuels.” Cities Service 
is taking more than its proportionate 
share of gas from the field, the order 
asserts, and it is a common carrier, 
common purchaser and a public utility 
subject to regulation, as to prices and 
practices, by the commission. 


Economic and Physical Waste 
The order finds further that the tak- 


ing of gas at present prices constitutes 
both economic and physical waste of a 
great natural resource, resulting in 
great loss to royalty owners and to the 
state in gross production taxes. 

These findings are contrary to con- 
tentions of the Cities Service Gas Co.’s 
attorneys in the hearings. They claimed 
that prices being paid by Cities Service 
in the field, which averaged 4 cents at 
the well-head and 414 cents delivered 
into its gathering lines, constitute the 
fair prevailing price throughout the 
field; that it has no monopoly in the 
field because several other companies 
are purchasing natural gas there on a 
competitive basis; that the commission 
has no jurisdiction over it because it 
is not a public utility and because it 
purchases gas which is delivered into 
and transported through interstate pipe 
lines, and that a higher price fixed in 
the field for gas would constitute a 
burden on interstate commerce and 
ultimately bring an increase in cost of 
gas to consumers. 
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The “Blue Flame,” symbol of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, is being lighted across the Nation by the great 
fast-moving promotional program of the industry. 


It will be kept burning brightest by those gas companies 
who can deliver trouble-free clean gas to their consumers. 


Dust-laden gas causes consumer complaints. Blaw-Knox 
Gas Cleaners remove gas main dust and eliminate service 
complaints. 


Keep the Blue Flame bright with clean gas. 
BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 


2033 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
New York ¢ Chicago « Philadelphia « Birmingham ¢ Washington 


“AOA 


GAS CLEANERS 
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Blaw-Knox designs, manufactures and erects 
—Compressor Stations—Propane-AirPlants 
— Absorption and Stripping Plants for 
removal of Napthalene, Gums, Tar and 
Light Oils from manufactured gas. 

Ask for Catalog No. 1869. 


Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners are offered in sizes up to 72 inches 
diameter working at 800 Ibs. gage pressure and beyond. Smaller 
“K" Type Gas Cleaners are available to protect district regulator 
stations, individual industrial installations and similar applications. 
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Welders complete final tie-in of the Little Big Inch with T.G.T. 


system near Natchitoches, La. 


The needle swings over to indicate start of flow of Texas gas fron 
Natchitoches to the fuel-hungry East. 


Texas Gas Flows Through The “Inches’ 


A! 45 minutes past noon, Dec. 5, 
Tom Evans, district superintend- 
ent for Tennessee Gas and Transmis- 
sion Co., turned the big valve at the 
juncture of Tennessee’s line and the 
Little Big Inch near Natchitoches, La., 
and natural gas from Texas started its 
long journey to Ohio. Less than 72 
hours had passed since the company 
had been notified from Washington 
that its bid for interim operation of the 
lines had been approved. 


The lines immediately began receiv- 
ing at the rate of 50 MMcf per day, a 
figure which was expected to be trebled 
before long. 

Several hours later, near Little 
Rock, Ark., the gas flowed through into 
the Big Inch, and at 3:30 p.m. on 


Pipe Lines Foreman Webster Strous, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., points out features of 


Monday, Dec. 9, it reached its delivery 
point, north of Cincinnati, Ohio. At 
almost the same moment, the first head 
of gas was being sent into the Big Inch 
at Longview, Texas, and was on its 
way to the termini in Ohio. 


Three tie-ins were made at the Ohio 
end with lines operated by the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Columbus: Line K-30, 
five miles northeast of Lancaster, 
which is a 16-in. line extending from 
Crawford station to Treat station, at 
Homer; an 18-in. line, three miles 
north of Monroe, to serve Cincinnati; 
and a 16-in. line at Hooker, to serve 
Columbus. 

Tennessee Gas and Transmission, 
which was not one of the bidders on 
the line when applications were opened 


the regulator at K-30 line to Line Foreman Dewey Mathias. 


last summer, was awarded the interim 
contract because, according to Interior 
Secretary Krug, it was the only con- 
cern having supply, organization, and 
outlets ready for immediate use. Under 
the terms of the FPC-approved plan, 
the company will use the lines for a 
minimum of 120 days, and will pay the 
government a rental of 6 cents per 
Mef of gas transported, plus mainten- 
ance costs. 


Tennessee Gas had at the time oper- 
ation of the lines started sufficient re- 
serves to supply the 50 MMcf per day 
input. For added volume sufficient to 
build up to the projected 150 MMcf, 
the company negotiated for 70 MMcf 
of Carthage field gas, and for addi- 
tional gas from other sources. 


Emanual Ogg, repairman-in-charge. tests valve 


on K-30 tie-in near Lancaster. 
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~ NEW RECORDS 
7 FOR BURNING EFFICIENCY 
ee @ Every test to date on this new Consolidated burner 
Pw has shown unusual efficiency ratings. Every installa- 
it ts tion to date has been an unqualified saccess. And these 
Mef burners are flowing off the line in Consolidated’s new 
(Mcf and highly modern plant at a rate that makes imme- 
ddi- diate deliveries possible. 

Here is another product of Consolidated’s brilliant 
engineering staff — a product of design and manu- 
facture by an executive group each with ten to twen- 

ve ty years’ experience in the automatic heating indus- 
try. It is another example of what can be done when 


sound planning is backed by every advancement in 
modern tooling and modern plant layout. 


Every part of every model in the Consolidated Gas 
Burner line has been developed with these objectives 
in mind: compactness of design, maximum ease of in- 
stallation, freedom from service worries, top burning 
efficiency. 


We are interested in hearing from dealers and dis- 
tributors who can market a line of year ’round profit- 
makers in automatic heating and low temperature 
freezing for home and industry. We have an unusual 
set-up to offer. A wire, phone-call or letter will get 
immediate attention. , 


TE. INDIANA 


CONVERSION 
BURNER 


INC., LAFAYET 


Manufacturers of Automatic Heating and Low 
Temperature Freezing Products for Home and Industry 


- 1ES 
CONSOLIDATED inoust™ A 
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Gas-fired hot water quickly cleared the snow from this driveway in Pittsburgh. 
Pa., after a storm, leaving it dry and safe for trouble-free use. 


A non-patented snow melting system 
gives the gas company the oppor- 
tunity to sell an outdoor extension to 
the existing heating plant. 

The prospects for such installations, 
in the order of their importance, are 
as follows: industrial plants, commer- 
cial establishments of all types, insti- 
tutions, professional men, and subur- 
ban home owners in the middle-to- 
large salary brackets. 


The advantages to be presented to 
these main groups of prospects in- 
clude: 
1.Keeping truck or passenger car drive- 

ways, delivery. docks, private parking 

lots, and sidewalks clear and dry during 
the winter months. 

2. Elimination of physical effort. 


3. Reduction in seasonal accidents. One- 
third of cases of slipping on snow or ice 
surfaces are fatal, according to the Ken- 
tucky State Department of Health. Even 
non-fatal accidents (broken bones, sprains, 
etc.) amount to approximately double the 
number of pedestrians knocked down by 
automobiles. 


The problem which one industrial 
firm faced in previous winters was to 
keep its truck driveway entirely clear 
of snow and ice. This driveway, 80 ft. 
long by 8 ft. wide, originally had a 
black top. When such common melting 
agents as rock salt and calcium chlo- 
ride were applied, this black top 
tended to disintegrate because of con- 
tinuous use by heavy trucks. This 
black top was replaced with concrete 
slab when a snow melting system was 
installed. In addition to being a better 
heat conductor, this concrete slab pro- 
vides a better wearing surface for the 
heavy traffic. 

The requirement which had to be 


os 


met was that, with an outside tempera- 
ture of zero, the concrete slab main- 
tain a temperature of 55° F. 

The driveway was dug to a depth of 
6 in. to fit the pre-determined thick- 
ness of the slab. 

One and one-quarter in. wrought 
iron pipe was welded into a continuous 
coil, spaced 4 ft. on center. The piping 
was laid in sand-filled trenches, graded 
to provide a constant drain in coils 
as close as possible to the underside 


of the slab. 
Felt Strips Used 


To prevent any physical connection 
or contact between the coils and the 
concrete, building felt strips, 18 in. 
wide, were placed over the length of 
the piping. 

There was also a 6 x 6 in. wire mesh 
reinforcement near the bottom of the 
overall slab. A wire mesh strip, 18 in. 
wide, was run near the top of the slab 
and directly over the piping. 

The coil was connected to a low- 
pressure exhaust steam line, and sim- 
ply trapped at the end in an already- 
present areaway drain. The latter now 
carries off the melted snow and takes 


-care of the condensate from the coil. 


And what of the results? Between 
Dec. 8 and Feb. 15, there was a snow- 
fall of approximately 120 in. in this 
firm’s area. Both earlier and later in 
the winter there were rainfalls and 
sleet storms. Under lowering tempera- 
tures of night and early morning hours 
at this season, this firm’s driveway 
would have been a sheet of glaze—a 
condition avoided by turning on the 
steam Nov. 1 and keeping it going 
until late March. 


§ HOW TO INSTALL 


SNOW MELTING 
SYSTEMS 


Some successful operations are 


described, and techniques for 


making installations are dis- 
cussed. 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


With the heat on continuously, it 
was impossible for slush to form. The 
snow melted on coming in contact 
with the warm slab. 


The outdoor extension of this com- 
pany’s radiant heating system cost 
$1200. This covered the concrete slab 
and also the coil, and all the labor in 
connection with both. It is expected, 
with normal maintenance care, to last 
from 10 to 15 years without replace- 
ment. 


A smaller installation, as successful 
as the one just described, was made 
under the driveway of a suburban resi- 
dence in Pennsylvania. 


Walkway between “factory buildings and 
plant cafeteria at Sarco Mfg. Co., Bethlehem. 


Pa., after a 14-in. fall of snow. Dampness 
remained only in spots where refuse was 
thrown carelessly. 
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IN NEW YORK CITY. one Propane-Air “peak-load” 
plant has been installed and another is in course of 
construction to provide “low cost peak-load capacity 
supplementing existing plants during the cold winter 
season,’ as well as “to avoid starting peak-load plants 
of the conventional type during the milder seasons, 
when gas required is within the limits of capacity 
and interchangeability of the Propane-Air plants.” 


with results that “have been very satisfactory.” 


in our Gas Trade 
Magazines . 


Evory Month 


Of gas plants that are changing to Propane-Air 
or installing standby or peak-load equipment to 
meet the rapidly-growing demand for this most 
ideal and economical of all cooking, heating and 
refrigerating fuels — G A S. 


rere ccd ws oe : IN NEW HAMPSHIRE it is a water-gas plant in a town of 
ig sae » donc cae 14,000 population that has been converted to Propene-Air 


as well as 


“substantial savings in production costs plus improved 


service to our customers.’ 


IN THE PITTSBURGH GROUP of natural gas com- 
panies, FIVE PROPANE-AIR plants will be completed 
this year with a total daily capacity in equivalent 
natural gas of 30 million cubic feet. These installa- 
tions have been made despite the fact that this 
organization, a big natural gas producer, is also a 
heavy purchaser of gas from the Southwest.: and 
operates vast underground gas storage facilities. 


PEAK - LOAD CAPACITY PLUS PRODUCTION ECONOMY 


seem to be the primary reasons for these changes and installations. Equally as important are PLANNING, 


DESIGNING and BUILDING “KNOW HOW.” 


We therefore invite consideration of your problems, without obligation on your part, confident that our years 
of experience in the fields of LP-Gas Service and Equipment design and construction will result in mutual 


satisfaction and profit. 


MAXIMUM 
SERVICE 


ENCINEERING 
DEPENDABILITY 


SOUTHERN GAS 


Atco Bldg. — Tulsa, Okla. 
Phone 4-2448 


° 


GREATEST 
EFFICIENCY 


DESICNING 
SUPERIORITY 


& EQUIPMENT CO. 


Branches — Sapulpa and 
Enid, Okla., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN GAS & EQUIPMENT CO. OF TEXAS — HOUSTON 
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SNOW MELTING SYSTEMS 


The private drive-in distance from 
the shoulder ot the public highway to 
the garage is 11U it. It is a down 
grade to the garage, in the vicinity of 
which (up against the doors) snow 
and ice clung long after the nearby 
street surfaces were clean and dry. 

This private driveway had two con- 
crete strips, each two feet wide, for 
one-way traffic. For the snow melting 
system, these concrete strips were re- 
moved and replaced. Under each con- 
crete strip, on beds of black top, are 
now two wrought iron pipes, 144 in. 
in diameter, 8 in. apart. The four 
pipes on the two concrete strips con- 
verge on the public sidewalk, thus 
circulating the hot water back and 
forth. The source of the heat is a gas- 
fired hot water heater (instantaneous ) 
in the garage. As the system is op- 
erated intermittently, anti-freeze is 
added to the water in the tank. This 
snow melting system, including drive- 
way alterations, cost $500. Costs to 
date have been for gas fuel. Such bills 
have not amounted to much, to judge 
by the thawing of a 15-in. snowfall 
within two hours for a gas consump- 
tion cost of 60 cents. 


Installation Techniques 


The technique of melting snow from 
outdoor exposed surfaces is relatively 
simple. It requires the circulating of 
steam or hot water from the plant 
boiler house into a network of pipes 
of pre-determined size. The pipes are 
located 3 ft. apart. A practicable cir- 
cuit at present is 1000 ft. 

Each circuit requires an under- 
ground heat exchanger. Here the 
steam is converted into hot water, and 
then pumped down the pipes. A hot 
water temperature of between 40° and 
45° will melt the snow. 


To Dig or Not to Dig? Facts given 
thus far emphasize that a snow melting 
system functions from beneath any 
outdoor surface. While this is true, an 
expensive and prolonged digging op- 
eration is not always necessary. A 
practicable alternative involving less 
expense is to elevate the existing sur- 
face. The pipe can first be spread over 
this existing surface, and then covered 
with new concrete or black topping. 


Scheduling the Heat: Another ques- 
tion likely to arise with a snow melting 
system is when to turn on the heat. 
Custom among the pioneer users to 
date has varied, and each method tried 
has advantages and disadvantages. 

Should the heat be kept turned on 
during all the months snow is predict- 
able, steam gives the best results. 

When the system is active only when 
a snowstorm is in the offing, or there 
has been rain followed by a heavy 
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Workmen site-weld the snow-melting lines under a driveway for a commercial 
installation in Buffalo, N. Y. 


drop in the temperature, causing ice 
to form, a combination of hot water 
and anti-freeze liquid is advisable. 


The disadvantage of using the sys- 
tem intermittently is that, when the 
plant is closed, there may be a heavy 
snowfall. Unless the night watchman 
is instructed to watch out for such 
climatic changes, precious morning 


Instantaneous type gas-fired water heater, 
located in the garage, which is the source 
of hot water used in snow melting system 


installed under driveway at Pittsburgh 


(Pa.) residence. 


work hours may be lost melting the 
snow and ice accumulated outdoors. 

To overcome: this disadvantage, one 
plant user has developed an electric 
system of automatic control. When 
snow or ice weighs down on a metal 
plate suspended for this specific pur- 
pose, it makes an electrical contact 
with the circulator—and, like magic, 
the heat starts to flow underground. 

A practicable compromise be- 
tween constant and intermittent heat 
is, as another user discovered, to lower 
the temperature of the circulating 
water when the outdoor temperature 
does not indicate snow. This plan 
keeps the pipes warm, so when there 
is a snowfall, during which the heat 
is turned on full, there is not much 
chance for the snow to accumulate. 
The easiest way to keep a snowfall 
under control, from a melting stand- 
point, is during the first hour. 

The relatively few snow melting sys- 
tem installations made to date have 
been geared to a melting pace of 1 in. 
of snow per hour. Although snow 
does fall faster than this on occasion, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Weather Bureau has no such data. 

Last winter one firm had three snow- 
falls each of from 114% to 144% in. 
The latter fall was, in addition, quite 
a pacemaker, making two and a frac- 
tion inches per hour. Naturally, the 
snow melting system fell behind. After 
the snowstorm had exhausted itself. 
there was a 6-in. accumulation on the 
driveway. It took six hours to melt it. 
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Report of Subcommittee on Use of 
Oxygen in Gas Manufacture 


By L. L. NEWMAN 


Bureau of Mines 
Subcommitte Chairman 


hy addition to the material presented 
in the selected bibliography in the 
subcommittee’s first report and in 
Progress Report No. 2 on Project 
CPR-5B, considerable literature has 
been added on oxygen production and 
its utilization in gas production as a 
result of the investigations sponsored 
by the National Defense Research 
Council of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, and of the 
Technical Industrial Intelligence Com- 
mittee and the various military and 
naval missions. The following con- 
clusions are based on some of the ma- 
terial which has been declassified in 
time for presentation in this report, 
and on material supplied for limited 
use by manufacturers of equipment 
relating to this subject: 


1. It may be taken for granted that 
the technical phase of gasification 
of fuel with oxygen will be solved 
with perhaps no greater difficulty 
than was encountered when a large 
portion of the manufactured gas 
industry converted from the use of 
gas oil to heavy oil for carburetion. 
The successful operation of the 
oxygen gasification processes in 
Europe and on this continent may 
be taken as the basis for this con- 
clusion. This does not mean that 
the processes which have already 
been developed should be adopted 
by any individual plant without 
additional critical examination to 
determine how they may be best 
fitted to the local fuel and power 
supply and other conditions. 


2. Gas produced by the use of oxygen 
must be considered as a base load 
proposition. There is no flexibility 
in the output of the air separation 
plants as presently known: the 
amount of oxygen available will 
determine the total amount of gas 
which can be produced with its use 
in any given process; and the indi- 
cated investment costs will defi- 
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nitely limit the amount of standby 
oxygen equipment. 


3. For public utility distribution the 
gas* produced by the use of solid 
fuel and oxygen will have to be en- 
riched. The amount of enrichment 
will vary with process: thus, gas 
from a high-pressure gasification 
process will require less enrich- 
ment than from a normal pressure 
process, but there will be no escape 
from the problem of enrichment if 
present standards are to be main- 
tained. 

The means of enrichment, which 
may consist of methanation of the 
blue gas, carburetion with oil gas 
which may also be produced by the 
use of oxygen either in the same 
or in separate generators, or mix- 
ing with liquefied petroleum or 


GAS Digests : 


Presenting the final three of 10 
abridgements of papers presented 
at A. G. A. convention, Atlantic 
City, N. J.. Oct. 7-11, 1946. Con- 
tinued from last month. 


natural gas either as received or 
partially cracked, are not within 
the scope of this subcommittee’s 

inquiry. | 


4. There is sufficient evidence that 
oxygen costs will be low enough 
to justify its use in gasification. 
The use of oxygen makes it pos- 
sible to gasify relatively low cost 
fuels which are not suitable for 
intermittent water gas generators. 
Even with the expensive fuels now 
generally consumed the use of 
oxygen may permit the replace- 
ment of the complicated cyclic 
water gas operations with the rela- 
tively simple continuous producer 
gas operation, because of the eco- 
nomies resulting from the increased 
fuel efficiency and capacity and the 
decreased labor costs. 


Small Street Opening Method 
In Distribution Maintenance 


By E. F. SCHULDT 


Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., Chicago 


The extensive rehabilitation and sys- 


‘tem improvement program we started 


in 1935 was directed toward the re- 
newal of leaking services; the retire- 


ment of stubs and services not in use, 


whether leaking or not, and the retire- 
ment of duplicate mains not required 
for capacity. The service rehabilitation 
and retirement program completed 
since 1935 has been accomplished 
almost entirely by using the small 
opening method. 

The small opening method, or 1 x 1 
work, takes its name from the one 
square foot pavement opening which 
is used in the execution of the work. 
Long handled tools have been devel- 
oped with which the work is _per- 
formed by men working above the 
pavement. Some of the advantages of 


the small opening method are as 
follows: 


1. Repaving of the 1 x 1 opening is 
less expensive than the cost of re- 
paving of a large opening. Prior to 
1936, when all of our street work 
was completed in 2 x 4, or larger, 
street openings, we paid a mini- 
mum of $15 for repaving. The 
current contract price for repaving 
a 1 x 1 opening is proportionately 
smaller. 


2. Small opening work is completed 
with the backfill done so effectively 
that the opening is ready for imme- 
diate repaving without danger of 
delayed settlement and with abso- 
lutely no hazard to traffic from 
delay in repaving. This type of op- 
eration has resulted in improved 
public relations and has official 
public acceptance. 


3. Less heavy digging work is required 
GA S—JANUARY, 1947 


DISMANTLING 


SO. CALIFORNIA'S No.1 GENERATING PLANT 


Dismantling is about to begin on the NUMBER 1 GENERATING 
PLANT, with all the appurtenances, of the Southern California Gas 
Company, located in Los Angeles. 


1. The generating capacity of this plant is 25,000 MCF per 24 
hours, and it was used as a STAND-BY PLANT to take care of 
the gas supply of the city of Los Angeles. 


2. Designed to produce gas from crude oil, we can now offer this 
ultra-modern plant in its entirety, or any part thereof, at a fraction 


of its original cost. 


GAS GENERATORS 
12—22' dia. x 35’ high, 
riveted steel plate shells, 
with Critchlow valves. 
24—Wash Boxes, 11.50 

— dia. x 25.75’ long, riveted 
steel plate shells. 


SCRUBBERS 
6—20’ dia. x 60’ high, 
riveted steel plate shell. 
5—15' dia. x 60’ high, 
riveted steel plate shell. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


2—Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon 
type-cross compound, 2- 
stage, air and steam cyl- 
inders tandem, cylinders 
HP 13” x 14” LP., 22”x 
18” stroke, steam-inlet 
3” with 7” exhaust. 


Of All Description 


@ Steam Duplex 

@ Single Stage Centrifugal 
@ Electric Driven 

@ Double Stage Centrifugal 


@ Compound Duplex—Double 
Acting 


All Makes 
© Fairbanks-Morse 
@ Byron Jackson 
@ Smith-Vaile 
@ Union 
@ Manistee 
@ De Laval 


© Wheeler 
and many others 


35 PUMPS 


EXHAUSTERS 


2—Ingersoll-Rand turbo, 
3200 RPM, disch. press. 
2.54 sq. in., capacity 
16,700 cu. ft./min. at 
14.7 abs. DRIVEN BY: 
275 HP Terry steam tur- 
bine, 3300 RPM. 
1—Roots style #7, 16” 
suction and disch., capac- 
ity 93,600 cu. ft./hr., 120 
RPM. DRIVEN BY: “Oil 
City’ 20 HP sgle. cyl. 
vertical steam engine, 
size 9” x 9”, 


BUILDINGS 


Engine Room Building: 
Structural steel frame, 
approximately 70’ x 90’. 
Generator Building: 
Structural steel frame, 


approximately 100’x200’. 


VALVES, PIPE 
FITTINGS 


Hundreds of valves, gates, 
globes, checks from 1” to 
42”. Thousands of tons 
of pipes and fittings of 
all description. 


FOR EXAMPLE 


“Union” single stage, cent. 6” suction, 


5” discharge, 2000 RPM, 70’ head, 
900 GPM. 


Driven by a 25hp single stage, farm 
3-A solid Maye: “Kerr” steam turbine, 
2000 RPM 

“Layne G Bowler,” size 12”, 6 stage, 
elec. driven, cent., deep well type, 
8” horizontal flanged discharge, Model 
A-1914, 125’ head, 1500 G M, 1120 
RPM. 

Motor—*Westinghouse” 35 HP, 3, 60 
cy. 440 Vo. 


“Fairbanks-Morse”’ duplex, eon driven, 


size 10’x6"x12", 235 GPM 


“DeLaval” 2 seeps cent., 5" s 4” 
disch. 500 GPM, 405’ head Zz “3000 
RPM, type 2-P-5. 

Driven by a “DeLaval”’ steam turbine, 
type NC, 3000 RPM, 4” intake, 10° 
exhaust. 


“Wheeler” size stage, hori- 
zontal, double a... ‘800 RPM, 750 


M, 60° head. 


Driven by a “Terry” type Z1 steam 
turbine 45HP, 1800 R 


For further information, 
call or write 


BLOWERS 


3—steam turbine driven 
“Sturtevants,’’ 27,800 cu. 


-ft./min., 250 HP “De- 


Laval” steam turbine, 
5500 RPM, including re- 
duction gears. 

3 “Sturtevants,” 35 to 
40M ft./min., 2-powered 
by ““DeLaval’’ 4-stage 
steam turbine, 300HP, in- 
cluding reduction gears, 
1-powered by 400 HP 3 ph. 
60-cycle, 2300V, 1800 
RPM “’Fairbanks- Morse” 
motor w/starters, etc. 


FEED WATER 
HEATER 


‘*Cochrane”’ series O- 
24000, V-Notch type O- 
24330, capacity 330,- 
000# of water/hr. 


PLANT. WRECKERS 


1980 HILLHURST AVE., LOS ANGELES 27 ® NO. 1-1126 
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DIGESTS 


in small opening maintenance. It 
is simple arithmetic to figure out 
that eight times as much dirt must 
be removed and replaced from a 
2 x 4. opening as that removed from 
a 1 x 1 opening. In these days, 
when labor objects to strenuous 
laboring work, any method by 
which arduous digging can be re- 
duced surely merits consideration. 


4. The larger proportion of mechani- 
cal, semi-skilled work, required in 
small opening activities has made 
this work interesting and has pro- 
vided opportunities to the workmen 
for advancement above the labor- 
ing grade. 


5. The work can be done more rapidly 
in an emergency, and men working 
on a gas leak work out of a gas 
atmosphere without the necessity 
of a gas mask. No headaches de- 
velop in 1 x 1 work because of 
“too much gas.” 


6. Small opening work is precision 
work and has resulted in more 
careful planning and execution by 
the street crews. A 1 x 1 opening 
must be located at exactly the right 


spot to be effective. The incidence 
of wasted work on unproductive 
street openings has been reduced 
to a minimum. 

7. The overall labor cost is less. 


Evaluation of Enriching Oils 


S. P. CAULEY 


Socony-Vacuum, N., Y. 


N general it appears that the en- 

riching value of an oil depends upon 
its general composition, volatility, and 
the concentration of extraneous sub- 
stances such as sulphur and nitrogen 
compounds. The general composition, 
or relative paraffinicity, appears to be 
the most important factor. 

The relative paraffinicity of an oil 
can be most easily shown on the basis 
of its gravity-viscosity relationship. 

A correlation of viscosity - gravity 


relationship of an oil to its enriching 
value has been shown which may be of 
use in preliminary studies of various 
oils being considered in gas manufac- 
turing operations. However, in view of 
the possible influence of variables pre- 
viously mentioned, it is felt that actual 
cracking tests should be the real cri- 
terion of the value of any oil. 

The arbitrary writing into specifica- 
tions of paraffinicity, sulphur, and ni- 
trogen limits might easily lead to an 
increase in cost of gas enriching oils 
without a corresponding benefit in gas 
enrichment value. 


TESTING “BIGGEST INCH” 
A length of pipe of the. 30-in. va- 


riety being used in construction of the 
Texas-to-California line recently un- 
derwent a pressure test. Sealed at both 
ends, the pipe was filled with water to 
the bursting pressure. At 1800 Ibs. the 
pipe bulged and split near one end. 
Water gushed high into the air, and 
its lateral force tore a gaping hole in 
the wall beside which the pipe had 
been placed. 


Fabricator of the pipe is Consoli- 
dated Steel Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stringing of the line along the route 
traversing the state has been under 
way for several weeks. 


ca 
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oounaing \WKt SENSATIONAL NEW 
LORENCE Agziee/“GAS RANGE! 


Bae: 


featuring 
THE NEW SWING-OUT FLORENCE 


Brotlercue* 
and other great ‘sell-on-sight features! 


v Completely New Streamlined Turret- 
Top Design—United and Divided 


& 2-Oven Convenience 

iy” Famous Florence Baking Oven 
& Easily serviced from the top 
& New C-Quik Gas Cock Handles 


v New De Luxe Top Light, 
Combination Telechron Electric Clock 
and Time Reminder, Utility Outlet 


ps new design inside and out! It’s a two- 
oven range in one! It has the new 
Florence Swing-Out Broilercue* with fea- 
tures never before seen in any gas range! 
It’s the result of the greatest housewife 
survey ever conducted in the industry— 
and more than 70 years of Florence ex- 


perience. 


*Patents applied for 


The Greatest Step forward 


iia Brotler Design in Years/ 


ONLY FLORENCE OFFERS FOCUSED HEAT 


The arched Broilercue roof is designed to 
distribute penetrating radiant heat over en- 
: . , . tire broiling surface. Result: More delicious. 
Just imagine what a hit this new winters more healthful food withminimum shrinkage. 
Broilercue will make with housewives! 
It does all three — broils, roasts and 
barbecues. Furthermore, 2-oven conven- 


ience means that hot breads and casse- 


roles, for instance, may be taken from the 
oven at the same time a roast or steak is ready 
in the Broilercue. Packed with exclusive fea- 
tures that add new ease and efficiency every 
housewife will want. 
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FLORENCE STOVE COM. 
PANY .. . General Sales 
Offices and Plant: Gardner, 
Mass. Western Sales Offices 
and Plant: Kankakee, Ill. 
Southern Plant: Lewisburg, 
Tenn. Other Sales Offices: 
One Park Ave., N. Y.; 1459 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 
53 AlabamaSt.S.W., Atlanta; 
301 No. Market St., Dallas. 
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Joseph W. Bowes, right, new INGAA 
president, and Fred W. Peters, new 
treasurer. 


Dominati 


HE Independent Natural Gas Asso- 
ciation of America aimed its heav- 

iest artillery at the Federal Power 
Commission and kept blasting away 
all day long, when members gathered 
for the one-day second annual meeting 
held in Fort Worth, Texas, Nov. 22. 
From Retiring President E. Bud- 
drus’ annual report, which opened the 
meeting, to the discussion of “Regu- 
latory Practices,” by Judge P. A. Las- 
ley of Little Rock, Ark., last event 
on the day-long program, the dominat- 


ing theme of the meeting was “curb 
the FPC.” | 

Opposition of the membership to en- 
croachment of the commission into 
operations of natural gas production 
and distribution was crystallized in a 


H. W. Long, second from right, Amarillo, 

Texas, explains a point to D. A. Hulcy, 

C. H. Zachry. and W. H. Wildes, all of 
Dallas. 


Three INGAA officials confer: Charles L. 

Orr, Mid-Continent representative: Wes- 

ley E. Disney, general counsel: John A. 
Ferguson, executive director. 


Gathered about outgoing President E. Buddrus, second from right, are three of the principal speakers at the INGAA con- 
vention. From left, P. A. Lasley, Little Rock, Ark., Mark H. Adams, Wichita, Kan., legal committee chairman; and Capt. 
E. S. Pettyjohn, director, Gas Institute of Technology, Chicago. 


unanimously accepted resolution call- 
ing for amendment of the Natural Gas 
Act as it defined jurisdiction of the 
commission over the industry’s affairs. 


The resolution said: 


“WHEREAS, the legal committee of the 
Natural Gas Industry Committtee has pre- 
pared and considered certain recommen- 
dations for amending the Natural Gas Act 
as desirable for proposal to Congress, and 

“WHEREAS, the Natural Gas Industry 
Ceommiitee has approved said principles 
and has recommended to the Federal 
Power Commission in its brief in Docket 
G-580, the Natural Gas Investigation, that 
the commission submit the said recom- 
mendations with approval to the Congress 
in its report of Docket G-580, and 

“WHEREAS, the Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America has thoroughly 
considered the said recommendations. 


“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
by the Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America that it does hereby approve in 
full the said recommendations for amend- 
ing the Natural Gas Act in substance as 
they are proposed to the Federal Power 
Commission, it being the considered judg- 
ment of the Independent Natural Gas 
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Association of America that the passage 
and approval by Congress of the said 
recommendations for amendment will be 
to the best interests of the public at large 
as well as to the natural gas industry.” 


Declaring that “we are inescapably 
faced with the fact that the anomalous 
position in which the gas industry 
finds itself is directly attributable to 
the policies and practices of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission,” Mark H. 
Adams of Wichita, Kan., chairman of 
the INGAA legal committee, lashed 
out in one of the day’s bitterest at- 
tacks upon the commission. 

“By the insidious means of gradual 
change in administrative policy and 
paternalistic attitude,” said Mr. Ad- 
ams, “‘we find that the Federal Power 
Commission has opened wide its arms 
to embrace every phase of the natural 
gas industry. Of what value was the 
assurance at the opening of the recent 
investigation that the Federal Power 
Commission had no desire or inten- 
tion to extend its jurisdiction? Has it 
not far exceeded the power already 


granted by Congress? Witness the se- 
ries of court decisions, on each of 
which we find a divided opinion, 
whereby the commission has received 
legal sanction for this gradual as- 
sumption of complete control. Anyone 
who goes to court against a govern- 
ment agency has two strikes on him 
at the outset. The presumption seems 
to be that anything done by a govern- 
ment agency is all right, and the courts 
have been extremely reluctant to over- 
rule any administrative action.” 


The Interstate Case 


By wav of illustration, Mr. Adams 
cited the Interstate Natural Gas Co. de- 
cision of the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, decided Aug. 3, 1946, “where 
it was held that although the physical 
aspects of production and gathering 
were outside the FPC’s jurisdiction, 
nevertheless the economic incidents 
were within its jurisdiction. .. . How 
in the world can the economic inci- 
dents possibly be separated from the 
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Gas Goes To Two Shows 


Gas-fired equipment had two im- 
pressive showings recently, occupying 
prominent positions at the National 
Metal Congress and Exposition, held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 18 to 22, and 
the 17th National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 2-7. 

Gas men made their bow at the tra- 
ditional Industrial Gas Breakfast in 
the Hotel Traymore, Nov. 20. 

Many of the 42,000 visitors to the 
Metals Congress viewed the carbu- 
retor and atmosphere generator dis- 
play (center) of the C. M. Kemp Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore, Md., and exhibits of 
11 other gas equipment manufacturers. 

The combined exhibit at the power 
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show included 30 gas-fired items man- 
ufactured by 10 companies. Nearly 
50,000 viewed the exhibit. Gas men 
who assembled for the bottom photo 
were, at left, seated: N. E. Berth, Part- 
low Corp., New York; Earl Gilbert. 
Ernest C. Lundt, Inc., Caldwell, N. J.; 
John Mehoman, American Gas Furnace 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Alvin M. Stock, 
Partlow; and A. V. Luderman, Mear, 
Kane, Ofeldt, New York. 


Standing: M. Smith, Selas Corp. of 
America, New York; H. W. Staids- 
berg, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc.; Charles Schisler, Mears, 
Kane, Ofeldt; Howard Partlow; W. R. 
Hones and Robert Hones, Charles A. 
Hones Inc., Baldwin, L. I. 


physical incidents for practical pur- 
poses ? 

“The commission has adhered dog- 
matically to the original cost theory 
in determining rates even though the 
act denies their jurisdiction over pro- 
duction and gathering properties and 
facilities.” 

The decision in the Interstate case 
“makes it even more imperative” that 
the act be amended and clarified, and 
that all interested agencies present a 
uniform and comprehensive program 
to Congress, he said. 


Every Producer Affected 


“Does not every producer of gas, 
whose gas goes into interstate pipe 
lines, whether incidental to his princi- 
pal purpose or not, face the possibility 
of being declared a ‘natural gas com- 
pany and subject to the control of 
the Federal Power Commission?” 

The aims of the amendments to the 
Natural Gas Act as proposed by the 
Natural Gas Industry Committee the 
speaker outlined as follows: 

To limit FPC jurisdiction to the acti- 
vities described by Congress as affected 
by a public interest, namely: the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce and sale 
after such transportation to local distributors 
for resale to ultimate consumers. 

To insure that a producer of gas who is 
also an interstate transporter will have an 
opportunity to cbtain a fair return on his 
rroducing properties which will encourage 
field prices to the independent producer. 

To eliminate some of the mechanics re- 
quired in certificates cases and allow rea- 
sonable improvements and _ extensions 
without the necessity of a hearing. 

Expanding on the last-named point, 


Mr. Adams said: 


“The records show that the com- 
mission’s policy of allowing unlimited 
intervention in hearings has_ occa- 
sioned an extreme amount of delay in 
final determinations. The calendar has 
been loaded and they have been many 
months behind; yet there has been no 
diminution of interventions. 


“Our competitors are laughing up 
their sleeves and taking on new cus- 
tomers while we sweat out these long 
hearings and watch our costs mount.” 


Judge Lasley Hits FPC 


Judge Lasley added his voice to the 
outcry against the federal agency in 
his discussion of regulatory practices. 
However, he declared that the utilities 
themselves were in part responsible 
for their present predicament. 

“In the early days of utility regula- 
tion by the states,” he said, “utility 
companies battled state regulation as 
hard as they are now battling federal 
regulation. In those days utility com- 
panies, wherever possible, claimed 
they operated in interstate commerce 
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Your customers get 


SHAWNEE .. . gas fired 
gravity furnace. Available 
in 7 sizes from 65,000 to 
140,000 Btu input. Features 
automatic gas valve and 
pilot, pressure regulator, 
fully accessible parts. 


years of carefree comiort 


... Sale, 


WYANDOTTE. . . completely 
automatic gas fired winter 
air conditioner designed for 
minimum floor space .. . 
utility rooms, closets, small 
basements. Available in 5 
sizes from 70,000 to 150,000 
Btu input. 


economical heating 


Moen you recommend Ame RICAN Stan dard 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


m Your customers will want to know three things about gas 
heating equipment. Is it economical? Is it safe? Will it give 
dependable service year after year? 

If you want to give a vigorous “yes” to these and many other 
questions, we suggest you recommend gas fired boilers, furnaces, 
and winter air conditioners from the famous American-Standard 
line. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT—It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use... including Boilers, Warm Air 
Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, Water Heaters, for all fuels—Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures—Gas and Oil Burners—Heating Accessories—Bathtubs, 
Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim—and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Ships, and Railroads. 
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and were subject only to federal con- 
trol. Now they want to get back under 
state control. 

“T believe the states are capable of 
assuming jurisdiction if they would 
pass adequate laws with teeth in them 
and then enforce the laws.” 


Ray of Hope 


Judge Lasley pointed to a ray of 
hope for utilities in the action of the 
Arkansas Public Service Commission 
now being heard by the Supreme 
Court, which holds that the Federal 
Power Act denies jurisdiction of a 
federal agency over utility records 
where a state assumes such jurisdic- 
tion. 

Judge Lasley also spoke at length of 
Arkansas’ experiences with federal 
power projects. 

The spirited anti-F PC sentiment 
crept into nearly every talk on the 
day’s program. Said E. Buddrus, presi- 
dent, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co., “The Interstate case is of great 
significance to the thinking of all nat- 
ural gas men, and oil men, when they 
consider the actions of the Federal 
Power Commission.” The entire petro- 
leum industry will be seriously affect- 
ed if the philosophy adopted by the 
commission in the Interstate case is 
not corrected, he said. 


Expansion of Power 


“The philosophy adopted by the 
FPC to justify its action is such that 
if extended to its ultimate conclusion 
it will place under the jurisdiction of 
the commission any producer of any 
quantity of natural gas that might be 
determined eventually to enter inter- 
state commerce.” 

Said Capt. E. S. Pettyjohn, director, 
Gas Institute of Technology, Chicazo, 
speaking on “Natural Gas and Its Fu- 
ture:” “The natural gas industry has 
been imposed upon by the FPC—but, 
the FPC’s way of thinking seems to 
be gradually changing.” 

He commended the INGAA for 
fighting against the “bureaucratic ex- 
cesses” of the commission. He laid 
partial blame for the imminent short- 
ase of gas in the eastern areas at the 
FPC doorstep, citing the commission’s 
failure to give prompt attention to ap- 
plications for gas lines from the south- 
west, which could augment the dwin- 


dling Appalachian supplies. 


Dotterweich’s Warning 
Said Dr. Frank Dotterweich, Texas 


College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville, speaking on “The Producers of 
Natural Gas:” The FPC must not be 
allowed to move into the domain of 
production and gathering regulation, 
including field price and end use. 
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NEW INGAA OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT—Joseph W. Bowes, president, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa. 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT— Paul Kayser, 
president, E] Paso (Texas) Natural Gas Co. 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT—J. Harold 
Dunn, president, Shamrock Oil & Gas 
Corp., Amarillo, Texas. 


TREASURER—Fred W. Peters, treasurer, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS—H. W. Long, 
Guymon, Okla.; E, Buddrus, president, 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Chi- 
cago: D. D. Harrington, Harrington, Hagy 
& Marsh, Amarillo: Joseph Bowes: Paul 
Kayser: Gardiner Symonds, president, 
Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co., 
Houston: W. H. Wildes, president, Re- 
public Natural Gas Co., Dallas. All di- 
rectors were re-elected, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Symonds, who succeeded 
Elmer Schmidt, vice president, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas. Terms of five other 
board members do not expire until next 
year. 


Other topics did usurp some of the 
attention of the INGAA members. Mr. 
Buddrus, in his report on the three- 
year-old association, told of the place 
the INGAA had won for itself in the 
industry, and of the work it had 
done in intervening in FPC hearings 
and assisting in Senate investigations. 


Industrial Expansion Needed 


Capt. Pettyjohn asserted that only 
20% of the present house heating load 
in the north and east is now gas-fired, 
as peak-load demands limit the extent 
to which gas can enter this field in 
those sections. He stressed the impor- 
tance of installing propane for peak- 
load standby. 

Looking into the future, Capt. Petty- 
john advocated more action in extend- 
ing the uses of natural gas into hydro- 
col plants, chemical plants, gas _tur- 
bines, and other applications in order 
to offset peak-load problems. 


Gas lines should, he felt, have been 
doubled during the past year. 


If some means were found to bring 
about a substantial increase in the 
field price of gas in the southwest, 
many of the industry's problems 
would be solved, he, said. 


DeGolyer on Reserves 
Dr. E. DeGolyer of Dallas, speaking 


on “Natural Gas Reserves,” reviewed 
the situation as was made evident fol- 
lowing his recent estimates. He ex- 
pressed deep interest in the possibili- 
ties of recovering sizeable volumes in 
the off-shore Gulf Coast operations. 

D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas, in his talk on “The 
Transportation of Natural Gas,” said: 


“The problem of venting casing- 
head gas into the air is not a question 
of the oil industry versus the gas in- 
dustry, but a problem for both which 
should be solved by petroleum indus- 
try action without imposition of rigid 
regulation. 


Casinghead Problems 


“It is frequently the case that the 
producer is willing to make his casing- 
head gas available only on a basis 
which will in no way alter his oil-pro- 
ducing procedure, presently used or 
anticipated for the future. The result 
of this situation is that the producer 
usually feels that the adaptation of 
his operations to the requirements 
necessary to permit the transporter to 
take the gas is unreasonable and un- 
profitable to him; and that it is the 
duty of the transporter alone to fit his 
operations to the existing circum- 
stances. On the other hand, there may 
exist in the attitude of some gas trans- 
porters an apparently unjustifiable de- 
gree of resistance to the taking of 
casinghead gas.” His solution to the 
problem is contained in the article in 
this issue. 

A warning that the industry must 
consider the royalty owner was voiced 
by H. W. Long of Amarillo, Texas, 


who said: 


“Tt (natural gas) is the only natural 
resource I know of wherein the land 
owner, once he has signed the regular 
form of lease, can be forgotten, as he 
has no rights. He is simply given his 
check periodically when enough money 
has accumulated to warrant the writ- 


ing of a check. 
Owner Not Consulted 


“Nothing is said to him at the time 
the well is drilled. No advice is given 
him as to the size of the well, or the 
amount of production which is to be 
taken from it, or the price to be paid 
for it. The companies generally are 
following the theory of forgetting the 
land owner, as I had one well in pro- 
duction for 10 months before even a 
division order was sent to me. I have 
two wells now with another company 
which were completed four months ago 
and recent inquiry from this company 
reveals that they are soon going to 
prepare a division order and send it. 

“T want to ask the industry, which 
is fully represented here: Just how 
much can you expect from that kind of 
a background when you need support 
from that group to shape the Natural 
Gas Act modifications? 

“A summary of the FPC natural gas 
investigation hearings, which were 
held, showed two outstanding things 
needed to eliminate the worst features 
of the production of gas. 
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Her: is the new Harper top burner 


that is winning widespread acclaim 
from the gas industry. It will find 
equal favor with housewives because 
it makes possible even better cooking 
results than users of the Harper 
Burner have enjoyed in the past. 
Years of laboratory research and 
field tests contributed to the develop- 
ment of this scientifically engineered 
burner. The net result.is that it makes 
possible fuel savings up to 39%, elim- 
inates guess-work in cooking, saves 
pot-watching, keeps kitchens cooler, 
offers more healthful, less wasteful 


cooking... cleaner, odorless cooking. 


— 


This is the new, improved 


HARPER CENTER SIMMER BURNER 


Sen eae 
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AX NEW, IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION! 


Note how the two rows of flame ports are 
staggered, permitting better flame adjust- 
ment than is possible with ordinary top 
burners... flames do not “float off” or blow 
away ...combustion is more efficient. 


@ EASIER TO CLEAN! 


No castings or bolts to remove...a slight 
twist removes burner for cleaning. 


— CONSUMER advertising program appearing in leading women’s 


f nalo tells prospective range buyers about the advantages of the 


Harper Center Simmer Burner. Many of these 21,500,000 readers will 


buy from you, and here’s how you can trade them up to a higher-priced 


range: 


We have prepared a FREE booklet, “How to Sell More Gas Ranges,” 


which contains a series of quick, convincing sales floor demonstrations 


that graphically illustrate the superiority of the Harper Center Simmer 


Burner. Send for copies for your salesmen. Harper-Wyman Company, 
8562 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago 20, III. 


The Harper Center Simmer Burner oper- 
ates on the unique principle of “2 burners 
in 1”...a STARTING BURNER for frying 
and to start foods boiling, plus a small, eco- 
nomical COOKING BURNER,to maintain the 
cooking ...both controlled by the same 
handle. It is subject to finer gradations of 
low heats — greater control and economy — 
than any other top burner made. 


HAR al ER CENTER “. «Holds the Lines 
SIMMER BURNER 


for Gas” 
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“First was to improve the well head 
price. Second was to allow every pro- 
ducer to receive the same amount for 
his gas when produced, whether mar- 
keted by himself or others. In view of 
this common recognition by the gas in- 
dustry, even though months have gone 
by, no progress is evident. The com- 
panies remind me of these many gov- 
ernment bureaus who agree that some- 
thing should be done, but no one takes 
any interest in trying to see that it is 
done. If the boys in New York have 
final word, let’s have them come out. 


“I subscribe to the theory .. . and I 
believe the sooner it is recognized by 
the industry the sooner we will com- 
mence really to develop the natural 
gas industry .. . that the land owner 


is a partner. 
Curtail FPC 


“I am very much concerned with 
the powers that FPC is attempting to 
exercise. One of their later decisions 
could easily place me under the con- 
trol of that commission as a royalty 
holder. I want to say now, and I be- 
lieve I am speaking for practically all 
the royalty holders, that we do not 
subscribe to the bureau type of gov- 
ernment; and I think the next Con- 
gress should sharply curtail the auth- 
ority of the FPC. I want you to bear 
in mind, however, that prior to the 
hearings, which will be held in Wash- 
ington on FPC reports, much good 
work can be done, but it must actually 
be done and not promised. 


“Let not the thought develop that 
the only apparent relief for the for- 
gotten man is with the Congress. The 
royalty holders could develop this 
thought that if our state commissions 
have no authority and the FPC has 
no authority except over earnings, then 
it might be the only way to get a de- 
cent price at the well head would be 
to give this power to FPC. It is a dan- 
gerous thought, but could look invit- 
ing if the attitude of the companies 
remains as it is. 


“T think it is high time that the in- 
dustry recognize the necessity of tak- 
ing into its confidence in an intelligent 
manner its royalty holders.” 


A.G.A. To Issue Bulletin 
On Gas Selling Ideas 


“Promotion!” is the title of a new 
bulletin which will be published pe- 
riodically by the Promotional Bureau 
of the American Gas Association. The 
first issue, a four-page folder, was 
published in November. The material 
included in the bulletins may be copied 
or commented upon without per- 
mission. 


CALENDAR OF ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


January 
American Gas Association Home 
Service Workshop —. Netherland 


Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 
20-23. 


Midwest Industrial Gas Council— 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 24. 


February 


American Gas Association Resi- 
dential Gas Section, Eastern Natural 
Gas Sales Conference — Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 13-14. 


March 


American Gas Association Resi- 
dential Gas Section, Mid-West Gas 
Sales Conference—Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, March 17-18. 


New England Gas Association— 
Boston, March 20-21. 


Gas Appliancc Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Hotel Restaurant & Com- 
mercial Gas Equipment Division— 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, March 24. 


National Restaurant Association 
Convention — Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, March 25-27. 


April 


American Gas Association—Edi- 
son Electric Institute Accounting 
Conference—Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y., April 7-9. 


Mid-West Gas Association An- 
nual Meeting and Convention— 
-— Paxton, Omaha, Nebr., April 

National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers Annual Convention— 
Palmer House, Chicago, April 7-10. 


American Gas Association Distri- 
bution and Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference—Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 14-16. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation Annual Meeting — Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, April 14-16. 


Southern Gas Association—Biloxi, 
Miss., April 16-18. 


Gas Meters Association of Fiori- 
da-Georgia — Boca Raton, Fila., 
April 25-26. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce An- 
nual Meeting—Washington, D. C., 
April 29-May 1. 


American Gas Association Natural 
Gas Department Spring Meeting— 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 30- 
May 2. 


May ’ 


Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course—University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla., May 6-8. 


Indiana Gas Association—French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind., May 15-16. 

Pennsylvania Gas Association — 
Wernersville, Pa., May 20-22. 


June 


American Gas Association Joint 
Production and Chemical Commit- 
tee Conference—Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, June 2-4. 


Canadian Gas Association—Gen- 
eral Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Canada, June 9-11. 


American Gas Association Resi- 
dential Gas Section, New York-New 
Jersey Gas Sales Conference—Es- 
sex and Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, 
N.J., June 23-24. 


September 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
1947 Convention—Coronado, Calif., 
Sept. 23-25. 


American Gas Association Annual 
Convention—San Francisco, Calif., 
Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


Production and Management Trends 
To Be Discussed at SGA Meeting 


A forward look at the trends in pro- 
duction and in management-labor rela- 
tions will occupy the attention of mem- 
bers of the Southern Gas Association 
when they gather for the annual con- 
vention in Biloxi, Miss., April 17-18. 
These topics headed the tentative pro- 
gram for the 36th meeting of the asso- 
ciation as announced last month by M. 
H. North, general convention commit- 
tee chairman, at a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee in Biloxi. 

Top speakers who will address the 
general sessions to be held on the two 
mornings will include R. H. Hargrove, 
president, and H. Carl Wolf, managing 


director, American Gas Association; 
and Clayton Rand, philosopher-hu- 
morist. 

Chairmen of the various sections, 
whose meetings will be held during 
the two afternoons, also revealed their 
tentative plans. Carl H. Horne, Sales 
Committee chairman, announced the 
following topics: New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen appraisal; report on sales pro- 
grams of member companies of 
S.G.A.; dealer relations, postwar use 
of CP, and selling home builders on 
gas appliances. The Operating Com- 
mittee, under Floyd L. Carmichall, 
will discuss training of servicemen, 
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We sell only to Manufacturers of A.G.A. Approved Water Heaters 


DOMESTIC THERMOSTAT COMPANY + LOS ANGELES 15 
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service connections, methods for de- 
tecting and reducing leakage in distri- 
bution systems, underground corrosion 
control, and other problems. 

Commercial air conditioning, dehu- 
midification, dehydration processes, in- 
dustrial research, and the planning of 
commercial kitchens will be scrutin- 
ized by the Industrial and Commercial 
Committee. The Accounting Commit- 
tee will conduct panel discussions on 
topics to be announced later. 

An all-day Home Service Workshop 
will precede the convention on Wednes- 
day, April 16, and will consider such 
subjects of current interest as pressure 
cooking, reports of member-companies’ 
home service programs; public rela- 
tions, public school activities, and 
commercial cooking. 

Chairman Robert M. Hutchison an- 
nounced that the Accident Prevention 
Committee will sponsor a round table. 
The Southwest Personnel Conference, 
which will hold its spring meeting in 
conjunction witb the conference, will 
also have a round table session. 

Biloxi’s Buena Vista Hotel will be 
convention headquarters. 


Short Course To 
Be Held In May 


The 1947 Southwestern Gas Meas- 
urement Short Course will be held at 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla., on May 6, 7 and 8, Miss Kate 
A. Niblack, registration and publicity 
chairman, announced from Oklahoma 
City. 

The dates were set following a meet- 
ing of the general committee of the 
short course in November at Houston, 
Texas, at which R. M. Scofield, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, presided. 

The following committee chairmen 
were elected to prepare for and con- 
duct the 1947 short course: E. C. Mc- 
Aninch, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Ardmore, Okla., program committee; 
W. H. Woods, Gulf Oil Corp., Hous- 
ton, Texas, publications committee; 
George E. Greiner, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla., exhibits com- 
mittee; B. F. Worley, United Gas 
Corp., Houston, chairman; J. L. Grif- 
fin, Northern Natural Gas Corp.., 
Omaha, Nebr., vice chairman, practical 
methods committee;. Miss Kate A. 
Niblack, Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion, Oklahoma City, registration and 
publicity committee; W. H. Carson, 
dean, college of engineering, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.. 


local arrangements committee. 
The next meeting of the general 
committee is set for Jan. 13. 
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Clifford E, Hall D. L. Sedgwick 


Four men who have figured promi- 
nently in news of gas associations in 
recent weeks are Clifford E. Hall, 
newly appointed assistant director of 
the A.G.A. promotional bureau; D. L. 
Sedgwick, superintendent of gas opera- 
tions, The Kansas Power and Light 
Co., Salina, who was elected chairman 
of the A.G.A. Midwest Personnel 
Group; M. H. North, advertising and 
sales promotion director, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., who, as general con- 
vention committee chairman for the 
Southern Gas Association’s 36th an- 
nual convention, announced the con- 
vention program; and Charles E. Sim- 
ons of Austin, Texas, elected vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the 


Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas As- 


sociation. 
Hall will assist Bureau Director 


FOUR MEN WHO MADE GAS NEWS 


m TIER, 


C. E. Simons 


M. H. North 


John H. White, Jr. His past experience 
includes directorship of public rela- 
tions for American Home Products 
Corp.; directorship of press publicity 
for United China Relief, and of public 
relations for the Connecticut Light 
and Power Co.; and advertising work 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn. 

Sedgwick succeeds C. C. Jolley, per- 
sonnel director, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America, as a result of balloting 
at the Midwest Personnel Conference 
held in St. Louis Nov. 19. He was with 
the Power Branch of WPB during the 
war. 

Simons was for three and a half 
years executive vice president of the 
Texas Good Roads Association. He 
succeeds the late George C. Gibbons 
in his new post. 


Cincinnati To Be Scene Of Home 


The eyes of the gas industry will 
turn on the feminine element this 
month when the nationwide Home 
Service Workshop opens at the Nether- 
land-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mary 
Belle Burnett, Cincinnati Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., who is chairman of the A.G.A. 
Home Service Committee, the work- 
shop will open for a four-day session 
Jan. 20. 

Food and equipment demonstrations, 
a home call discussion, and talks on 
servicing, and installing gas ranges, 
refrigerators, and laundry equipment 
will be special features of the program. 

The four days will be packed with 
addresses, demonstrations, and discus- 
sions. Leading off will be W. M. 
Chamberlain, A.G.A. Residential Gas 
Section chairman, who will explain 
how “Home Service Fits Into 1947 
Sales Promotion.” Other A.G.A. offi- 
cers, including H. Vinton Potter and 
Managing Director H. Carl Wolf, as 
well as Walter C. Beckjord, Cincinnati 


Service Workshop Jan. 20-23 


Gas and Electric Co. president, will 
speak. 

Discussion groups which promise 
interest are a symposium, “Starting 
Out on the Job,” and a four-section 
group on home service department or- 
ganization, ranging from one-girl de- 
partments to system departments. 


Mid-West Gas Association 
To Meet In Omaha April 7-9 


The Hotel Paxton in Omaha, Nebr.., 
has been selected as headquarters for 
the three-day 42nd annual meeting and 
convention of the Mid-West Gas Asso- 
ciation to be held April 7, 8 and 9. 
Vice President E. J. Otterbein will have 
charge of the program. General ses- 
sions are planned for the mornings, 
and the group will be divided into 
three luncheon meetings on Monday 
and Tuesday noons and will continue 
their sessions throughout those after- 
noons. 


The customary banquet will be held 
at the Paxton the evening of April 8. 
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V-570 GAS VALVE WITH 
EXCLUSIVE STEP OPENING FEATURE 


tion provides quiet ignition. After about teri : 
seconds to establish draft, the valve opens 
gradually to full gas flow, eliminating noise 
and surging. No click or hum—operation ‘of 
valve is quiet. Closing is positive, valve 
closes gradually to step position, then snaps 
off. This step operation is an exclusive e , o 
“Detroit’’ feature. Operated by a low voltage - es 
heat motor. Installation and wiring are easy. 
Design simple, exceptionally sturdy, and 
durable. Valve is easily opened for cleaning, 
without breaking pipe connections. _ . : 


This valve has given highest satislaction Si 
thousands of installations—and its cost is 
moderate. 


of a patented adjustable compensating heat 


Also available without heat compensation: * 


a 
> 


D ETROIT [ u BRICATOR Co MPANY General Offices: 5900 TRUMBULL AVENUE 
DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corporation 
Canadian Representatives — RAILWAY AND ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES LIMITED, MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG 


“Detroit” Heating and Refrigeration Controls @ Engine Safety Controls © Safety Float Valves and Oil Burner 
Accessories @ “Detroit’’ Expansion Valves and Refrigeration Accessories © Stationary and Locomotive 
Lubricators 
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NEWS 


Michigan Storage Project Approved By FPC 


A $20 million gas storage project 
aimed at placing up to 15 billion cu. ft. 
in storage for delayed distribution to 
Michigan communities was approved 
by the Federal Power Commission in 
December, when it granted a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity to 
the Michigan Gas Storage Co., Jackson. 


Under terms of the order, natural 
gas purchased from Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co. by Michigan Gas 
Storage during the summer months 
will be stored at Winterfield and Cran- 
berry Lake Fields in Michigan, for 
sale during the summer months to the 
Consumers Power Co. Other utility 
customers may also purchase part of 
the volume. 

The gas will be purchased at Free- 
dom Junction and Zilwaukee Junction, 
Mich., for transmission northward to 
the fields. In addition, lateral lines 
from Freedom Junction will carry gas 
to the Lansing and Alma divisions of 
Consumers Power, and purchase and 
delivery at city gates to Flint-Owosso, 
Pontiac, Jackson, Battle Creek, and 
Kalamazoo divisions is proposed. Con- 
sumers Power serves 241 communities 
in the state. 


Construction permitted under the 
order include 146 miles of 24-in. line 
from Freedom to the storage fields, 
plus laterals; four and one-half miles 
of 12-in. line from Cranberry to Mus- 
kegon compressor station; 6400-hp 
and 3200-hp compressors at Freedom 
and North Bradley, respectively; drill- 
ing and connecting of 235 storage 
wells; gathering lines; and new city 
gate measuring and regulating sta- 
tions at Alma, Lansing, and various 
points along the line. 

Acquisition from Consumers Power 
of the 4000-hp Muskegon river com- 
pressor station; a 65-mile line from 
there to Zilwaukee; and two 8-in. lines, 
one from Cranberry to Muskegon river, 
was also authorized. 

Rate establishment was reserved for 
further action. 


Propane Plant Installed 


Pennsylvania Gas Co. is increasing 
its service facilities for the Erie, Pa., 
area by installing a propane gas 
storage plant. 

The Chemical Plants Division of 
Blaw-Knox Co. was awarded the con- 
tract for design and construction of 
the storage plant. 

Propane will be used to supplement 
the company’s regular gas supply for 
industrial and residential users dur- 
ing the peak winter demand. 
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S. B. Irelan, president, Cities Service Gas Co., opens valve which turns gas into 


Drumright, Okla., compressor station. 


From the Edmond fields the gas will be 


carried to Kansas City, Mo. 


Cities Service Opens Two New Lines 
Supplying Kansas City, Independence 


Recent completion of two natural 
gas pipe lines for improvement of serv- 
ice of the Cities Service Gas Co., the 
system supplying Kansas City and 
other Missouri areas, was announced 
by S. B. Irelan, president of the com- 
pany, at Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A 12-in. pipe line extending 24.5 
miles northward from Sedalia, Mo., 
to the Independence, Mo., town border 
meter setting was completed about Dec. 
15. This improvement cost about $472,- 
000, and will supplement the supply 
of Gas Service Co. to Independence, 
and to suburban areas south of there. 
The line may later carry an additional 
supply of gas to southeastern parts of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Earlier, President Irelan opened a 
valve at the Drumright, Okla., com- 
pressor station of his company, which 
let in gas to that station from the West 


Edmond and Edmond fields of Okla- 
homa, through the new line. 


This 12-in. line, 64 miles long, will 
carry 60 MMcf daily of additional gas 
from the West Edmond area to a con- 
nection with the Drumright station, 
where it will be boosted on to the 
Kansas City market. The additional 
supply is residue gas from the gasoline 
plants of Phillips Petroleum Co. and 
Continental Oil Co.’s gasoline plants 


in the West Edmond field. 


This new line also will enable Cities 
Service Gas Co. to transport an addi- 
tional 20 MMcf daily through its ex- 
isting 20-in. line north of Oklahoma 
City. The gas will be supplied through 
townsite wells in the Cement and 
Caddo fields of Oklahoma. These im- 
provements cost approximately $1 
million. 


Awards Include 
Gas Appliances 


Servel Inc. designed and executed 
two all-gas kitchens, including gas re- 
frigerators and Magic Chef ranges, 
which were incorporated in the new 
living quarters built for the winners 
of “Glamour” magazine’s “private 
lives” contest. One unit consists of 
living-bedroom, kitchenette, and bath- 
room and the other is more spacious 
with living room, bedroom, kitchen- 
ette, and bathroom. 


The prizes were awarded to Jane 
Edwards of Shawnee, Okla., and Holly 
Self of Ninety-Six, S. C., for a 500- 
word essay stating why each needed 
private living quarters and a floor plan 
showing how her home could be re- 
modeled to include one of the prize- 
winning units. 
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FPC Authorizes Operation of Line 
To Bring Texas Gas to Michigan 


PERATION of over 1000 miles 

of pipe line, running from Hans- 
ford county, Texas, to the Austin Stor- 
age Field, near Big Rapids, Mich., by 
the Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 
was approved last month by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The line, con- 
sisting of 22-in. and 26-in. pipe, to- 
eether with two compressor stations— 
one in Hansford county and one near 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa — and a branch 
transmission line to Wisconsin and 
lateral lines to the markets to be 
served, as well as several existing in- 
stallations, represents the first facility 
of a system designed to extend from 
Hugoton field in Texas to markets in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, and Mich- 
igan. 

Only the initial facilities were ap- 
proved in the FPC order. Cost is esti- 
mated at more than $52 million. A por- 
tion of the existing lines which will be 
absorbed in the system is owned by 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 

Service to five cities in two states 
was specifically authorized in the or- 
der. These include Mt. Pleasant, Bur- 
lington, Ft. Madison, and Keokuk, 
lowa; and Marysville, Mo. In addi- 
tion, when local authorization has been 
secured, the following Wisconsin cities 
may receive delivery: Milwaukee, Ra- 
cine, Beloit, Janesville, Madison, Green 
Bay, Sheboygan, Appleton, Oshkosh, 
Fond du Lac, Manitowoc, Two Rivers, 
and Stoughton. 

Further, Michigan Consolidated was 
permitted to purchase gas from the 
system for distribution to its Grand 
Rapids, Muskegon, Greenville-Belding, 
and Big Rapids districts. 

Before approving the application, 3 


to 2, the commission unanimously de- 
nied a motion of Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. to dismiss it. The FPC 
invoked the authority of Sec. 7(g) of 
the Natural Gas Act, “to grant a certi- 
ficate of public convenience and neces- 
sity ... to a natural gas company or 
person which will become a natural 
sas company, for service of an area 
already being served by another nat- 
ural gas company under authority of 
either ‘grandfather’ or ‘non- grand- 
father’ certificates.” 

However, numerous clauses in the 
order will restrict activities of the 
Michigan-Wisconsin company, in- 
cluding: restriction of sales to FPC- 
approved communities, and ban on 
sales pending the following actions: 
local approval; approval of Securities 
Exchange Commission of financing 
plan; filing of lease and agreement to 
use Michigan Consolidated’s facilities; 
filing for certificate by the Austin 
Field Pipe Line Co.—and FPC ap- 
proval of it—for construction and op- 
eration of facilities to transport the gas 
from Austin and Reed City storage 
fields to the city gates of Ann Arbor, 
Mt. Pleasant, and Detroit; and filing 
for certificate by Michigan Consolidat- 
ed for operation of certain facilities in 
the storage fields. Further restrictions 
included enjoinment from infringing 
upon the existing contract of Panhan- 
dle Eastern to serve gas to Michigan 
Consolidated for resale in Detroit and 
Ann Arbor. 

At the date of termination of the 
Panhandle Eastern contract—Dec. 31, 
1951—the commission may reopen the 
proceedings to determine the com- 
pany’s rights. 


St. Louis County Gas Co. Bought 
By Laclede; Conversion Planned 


Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., was scheduled to take over the 
St. Louis County Gas Co. Dec. 31, fol- 
lowing approval by the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 


Laclede’s bid of $11,250,000 was ac- 
cepted by the North American Co., 
parent company for St. Louis County 
Gas, and a contract signed. In addi- 
tion, Laclede assumes a bond obliga- 
tion of $1.5 million outstanding 
against St. Louis County Gas, plus a 
$75,000 call premium, bringing the 
‘otal involved to $12,825,000. 
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Laclede will now provide gas utility 
service for the entire metropolitan 
area in Missouri. This move, which 
was favored by the City of St. Louis, 
is expected to result in reducing the 
cost of operation and, by encouraging 
wider use of gas for heating, help re- 
duce smoke. 

Laclede proposes to convert natural 
gas from the present mixture of manu- 
factured and natural and a start is be- 
ing made on building a bigger pipe 
line from Louisiana to accomplis 
this. However, it may be more than 
two years before this work can be 
completed. 


‘ NEWS 
“Universal” on The Air 


NIVERSAL gas ranges are now 
starring in two radio shows. Both 
on nationwide networks, the programs 


give away Universals as their major: 


prizes for winners in audience par- 
ticipation contests. 

The Columbia network of 147 sta- 
tions hears John Reed King, as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, give away a Uni- 
versal every Saturday at 11:30 a. m. 
Eastern Standard Time, on the: 30 
minute quiz show, “Give and Take.” 

From Hollywood, the semi-weekly 
show “‘Surprise Party” presents lucky 
members of the audience Universal 
ranges every Tuesday and Thursday, 
at 4:30 p. m. EST. 


In the photo, Harold E. Jalass, at 
left, general sales manager for Crib- 
ben and Sexton Co., makers of Uni- 
versal, is shown talking up the range 


to King. 


California Reopens Probe 
Of Natural Gas Utilization 


California’s state-wide gas investi- 
gation, interrupted by the war, was 
reopened last month with hearings in 
San Francisco, Dec. 4 and 5, and in 
Los Angeles the following week. Gas 
reserves, production, and _ utilization 
were given extensive study by the staff 
of the California Railroad Commis- 
sion. 

Reserves and _ utilization problems 
were outlined in the initial study pre- 
sented by Homer Ross, one of the 
commission’s senior engineers. Roy 
Wehe, assistant director of the Public 
Utilities Department of the commis- 
sion, summed up results of studies, 
and urged the introduction of addi- 
tional evidence at future hearings, 
which are scheduled for the latter part 
of January. 

The commission is soliciting infor- 
mation and opinions from _ utilities, 
producers, and the consuming public 
for future study in an attempt to 
evolve a plan of operation to utilize 
to best advantage the state’s reserves. 
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TECHNICAL TRENDS 


staateaiianiaiall 


By GUY CORFIELD 


Spare the Pavement 


While the average gas man may be conscious of the 
general undesirability of cutting holes in the street pave- 
ment, and invoking the semi-serious comment “there’s the 
- - - - gas company digging up the street again,” he prob- 
ably does not realize the large bill each gas company 
pays each year for removal and replacement of broken 
pavement. ; 


The benefits that accrue from making street excava- 
tions as small as possible are manifold: less interference 
with traffic, less pavement to 
break and dispose of, less 
earth to move, less likelihood 
of settlement of earth prior 
to and after paving, less new 
pavement to pay for, etc. 


Considerable effort and 
ingenuity is being brought 
to bear on this problem, so 
that the excavation can be 
made at exactly the right 
point, and as small as pos- 
sible. This involves refine- 
ments in exact location of 
points of leakage, and adap- 
tation and development of 
tools and fittings that can be 
used in and below small or narrow openings. 


An interesting paper on this subject was presented at 
the last A.G.A. convention by E. F. Schuldt, Peoples 
Gas, Light and Coke Co., Chicago, entitled “Distrikution 
Maintenance Work in Small Street Openings.” A shortened 
version of it appears in “GAS’ Digests” in this issue. 


Broiling 


Whenever the discussion turns to broiling, it practic- 
ally always develops difference of opinion if not heated 
argument. No two persons can agree on an exact definition 
of broiling any more than they can agree on the way they 
want their steak cooked. 


While it would not be possible or desirable to change 
individual tastes, it might be possible to develop some 
basic purpose or requirement that could be considered as 
common ground for discussion. Accordingly, the following 
definition of broiling is submitted: direct exposure of meat 
to intense heat effect to produce well-browned exterior, 
with choice of any degree of “doneness” of interior. The 
words “intense heat” are used advisedly, as it is believed 
that they are synonymous with “broiling” in the minds of 
the majority of persons. They are also consistent with the 
dictionarv definition, Webster stating that to broil is “to 
cook by direct exposure to heat . . .; subject to great (com- 
monly direct) heat.” 


It would seem that this method of cooking is particu- 
larly adapted to gas because of the rapid and intense heat 
obtainable, the action of the flames to consume smoke, 
and the ability of the hot flue products to carry away the 
rapidly vaporized water and fats. 


| 
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From the standpoint of convenience of usage, gas 
range broilers are being constantly improved. Speed of 
preheat is shortening the interval of waiting for broiling 
temperatures. Pans and racks are being developed for 
convenient adjustment and handling, and easy cleaning 
and washing. These details would seem to be of obvious 
appeal to the chef and to the housewife, and to be conducive 
to the fullest development of the basic advantages of gas 
for the broiling process. 


Information Please 


Quite frequently a newcomer to the gas industry asks 
what book or books he can buy to study the industry's 
technical operations; or a request comes for reference to a 
publication that will give information on a specific phase 
of engineering. For instance, a few days ago a letter came 
to this editorial office asking for data on the design of gas 
distribution systems; and, with the exception of a few 
excellent but highly specialized books, there are not at this 
time, to the knowledge of this writer, any readily available 
and “in print” publications on general gas industry tech- 
nology to which students or investigators can be referred. 


True, many valuable and timely and up-to-date papers 
have been written and presented and published on every 
phase of the industry’s operations, and the Proceedings of 
the several gas associations are a complete history and 
record of the industry’s development, but this material 
is scattered and not available or usable to any extent for 
anyone not possessing or having ready access to a rela- 
tively complete gas industry library. 


In these days when books are available on almost 
every conceivable subject, and each mail brings publishers’ 
advertising sheets on new volumes, it seems too bad that 
gas industry technology is not well represented; and it 
appears appropriate to express the hope that if such pub- 
lications do exist their availability be given wider publicity 
and, if non-existent or out of date, that new ones will be 


written. 


Conversion Burners 


Very noticeable to those in attendance at the recent 
A.G.A. convention in Atlantic City, and observable to every- 
one familiar with the trade literature advertising, is the 
large number of conversion burner assemblies now on the 
market. Some 50 different models have made an appear- 
ance recently and the variety and ingenuity displayed by 
their designers is intriguing, to say the least. This develop- 
ment indicates a customer desire that is a tribute to gas as 
the preferred fuel for a wide variety of heating applica- 
tions. Somewhat of a problem is presented in A.G.A. ap- 
proval requirements, as many aspects of burner perform- 
ance are closely related to or influenced by the combustion 
chamber in which they are installed, whereas a conversion 
burner is ordinarily not designed for a specific appliance. 


This matter is now under active investigation and 


discussion. 
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The WARD is ideal for 


\ 


For the present — shipments will continue to be made only to 
our long-established dealers. However, we are looking forward 


to the day when we will be able to offer additional dealers the 
sales advantages of Ward Floor Furnaces. 


WARD HEATER COMPANY 
1800 W. Washington Blvd. « Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


38 YEARS OF ‘““KNOW-HOW’: 
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“li@ types of installations 


A Ward Floor Furnace will do 4 complete heating job 


through installation of two or more units. 


A Ward Floor Furnace is the only practical means 
of putting gas heat in many existing homes. There 


are no difficult installation problems. 


In many areas where conditions prevent use of base- 
ments for major plants a Ward Floor Furnace solves 


the problem. 


For many medium and lower income homes where 
first cost 1s a problem, a Ward Floor Furnace is a 


means of providing gas heat at reasonable cost. 


A Ward Floor Furnace is highly economical to operate 
because it can be used for heating of definite areas, 


providing warmth where needed and when needed. 


FLOOR FURNACES 
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PROMOTIONAL 


NOTES AND NOTIONS 


By STANLEY JENKS 


Detroit To Benefit 


A few months ago, | was complaining of the lack of 
constructive news about the gas industry in the financial 
press. That situation has been considerably improved, for 
A.G.A. statistical information has been finding its way 
consistently into the “Wall Street Journal” these last sev- 
eral weeks. Factual information like this cannot help but 
benefit our industry, because it establishes ‘our industry’s 
great part in today’s and tomorrow’s pattern of the United 
States. As the Irishman once said about his own country, 
our glorious past is still 
ahead of us. Good publicity 
in the right spots makes the 
great future of our industry 
all the easier to attain. 

Along these lines, con- 
eratulations are due the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. for its full-page adver- 
tisement recently in the 
“Wall Street Journal,” an- 
nouncing the approval of 
the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for a new natural gas 
pipe line from Texas to the 
Detroit area. The new line, 
when completed, will make 
available to the Detroit district three times the amount of 
gas used during 1945. The advertisement went on to say 
that the Consolidated Gas Co. was spending $2 million to 
enlarge its stand-by manufacturing plant and also to build 
a new liquefied petroleum plant for winter peak. The new 
line will be built by the Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line 
Co., to whom the Federal Power Commission certificate 
was issued. 

This shows a sense of public responsibility — sadly 
lacking in the UMW union leadership — and the public 
must appreciate that, despite its outstanding job of meeting 
successfully its winter peaks, the Consolidated Gas Co. 
plans to do even better. 


Demonstration Pays 
il 
- What in thunderation is bonzolite? Pardon my ignor- 
ance, but the way it comes to me, it’s the difference between 
the 50-20 Club and affluence to one ex-GI that I know. 

The circumstances are very commonplace to any gas 
appliance sales manager. This young fellow, with nothing 
but a noteworthy ambition to paddle his own canoe in this 
owes-me-a-living world of ours, has told me that it’s a 
push-over selling a special quick cooking set, which works 
miracles on one top burner. Whole meals are too simple 
for words. He and his very attractive war bride are cleaning 
up, so he claims. 

He finds a woman who is willing to extend him the 
facilities of her kitchen and the attention of her friends. 
The demonstration is arranged. His bride cooks a whole 
meal with the cooking set while. as he puts it, he talks. 


The obliging hostess gets the cooked dinner. He tells me 
that from eight out of 10 demonstrations he averages a sale. 

Of course, this is old stuff to the gas merchandisin: 
fraternity. But-—listen carefully—he tells me the price of 
this 16-piece cooking set is $150. 

One century and a half dollars, mind you, because a 
whole meal can be cooked in an hour or so, and the material 
“bonzolite”’ (?) of which it is made looks like real silver. 

And there are among us those who are scared to death 
to ask the public to pay even less than that for a complete 
A.G.A.-approved gas range, equipped with every refine- 
ment and labor-saving device ever dreamed up to make 
modern gas cooking a pleasure. | 

Demonstration plus intelligent salesmanship, as they 
have always done, are still paying a worthwhile premium. 


Heating Restrictions 


Two more eastern manufactured gas companies have 
been added to the list of gas companies authorized this 
winter by their respective public service commissions to 
deny new applications for gas heating, with certain excep- 
tions. These companies are the Iroquois Gas Corp., serving 
Buffalo, N. Y., and vicinity, and the Republic Light, Heat 
and Power Co., serving many communities in upper New 
York State. 

If the position were not so serious, it would really be 
one of those unbelievable situations where a veteran gas 
salesman is seeing the impossible realized. For it is only a 
few years ago —- less than 25 years, anyway — when an 
awful lot of pavement-pounding and doorbell-massaging 
was being done to pioneer the use of manufactured gas 
for home-heating. Those were the days when blood, sweat. 
and tears were inevitable ingredients in trying to persuade 
a most reluctant and price-conscious public that cooking 
gas was IT for perfect home-heating. 


Fuel Fundamentals 


Even the very ill wind that blows every time the 
megalomania of John L. Lewis goes on the rampage blows 
somebody some good. In this instance, the natural gas 
industry is the main beneficiary, because the availability 
of the Big and Little Big Inch pipe lines for natural gas 
transmission has been pushed past the inner Washington 
political circles, out into the public consciousness. The 
economic advantages of natural gas through these pipe 
lines have been headlined throughout the nation, even 
though initially the flow is low. When a city like Phila- 
delphia has been advised that $2 million annually can be 
saved in manufacturing gas expense by a natural gas inter- 
connection, even the coal-conscious state politicos are 
forced to sit up and take notice that they might be holding 
a tiger by its tail. 

It seems as though a tolerant public will let a guy go 
just so far in flouting its welfare. Mr. Scowling Eyebrows 
has at last gone too far, and the public has resorted to our 
industry es an effective means to slap him down to proper 
size. 
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OPERATING IDEAS 


Extractor for Changing Tube 
In Cooling Tower Coil 


SUGGESTED BY John Astle, compressor de- 
partment, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
The idea is being used successfully at Haven 
compressor station. 


This tube extractor is made of a 12- 
in. piece of l-in. shafting, a 214-in. 
piece of 144-in. shafting, one 11,4-in. 
and one 114-in. hexagon nut, and one 
3/16-in. Allen set screw. Six inches of 


20 threads to the inch are cut on one 


3/6 0 Hole 
5A6¢ Allen Set 
Screw Her 


i° Sheft 
1¥e" Hex Nut 20 Threads Per 


Shrrunk Fit : 
Shrunk Fit nen 


end of the 1-in. shafting and the other 
end is machined down to the inside 
diameter of the tube (.898) and 1 in. 
long for a guide. Behind this guide is 
a 3/16-in. oversize square hole into 
which to put a round-nosed 3/16-in. 
tool bit. This bit is held in place by 
drilling a 17/64-in. hole and tapping 
out for a 5/16-in. Allen set screw. 
The diameter of shaft behind the tool 
bit can be of any size smaller than the 
inside diameter of the tube. In this 
case it is .7 in. to allow room for 
cuttings from the tool bit. The 114-in. 
shafting is drilled and threads made 


Spanner Clamp 


SUGGESTED BY Eugene Brown, Houstonia 
Station, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 


Remove wedge half of bearing (A). 
Place clamp (C) over remaining half 
of bearing (B). Tighten down clamp 


screws and roll out bearing. This main 


crosshead spanner clamp may be used 
‘or installing bearing as well as re- 
moving. The estimated saving in time, 
money and materials depends upon 
iow tightly the bearing is bound. 
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on the inside to correspond with those 
on the outside of the piece. The 114: 
in. hexagon nut is shrunk on one end 
of this shafting, and tapered pipe 
threads of 14 threads per inch are put 
on the the other end to fit the hole 
where the plug was in the cooling 
tower coil. 


This second piece is then screwed 
on the first piece as shown in the 
drawing, and the 114-in. six-cornered 
nut is shrunk on the thread end of 
the first piece. The bit can be adjusted 
to cut 1 in. or over and is set so that 
it cuts out all the tube. Care must be 
taken not to cut too deeply and cut 
into the casting. 


To use this tube extractor, remove 
the plugs from the ends of the cooling 
tower coils and screw the 114-in. nut 
with the pipe threads into the hole as 
a support and guide. Then with a 
ratchet wrench screw the long shaft 
into the hole and the cutter bit will be 
forced to cut the tube out as it goes. 
After it has been cut out at both ends, 
the tube can be removed easily. 


Removing Broken Studs 


SUBMITTED by W. F. Schaphorst, M.E., 45 
Academy St., Newark, N.J. 


The accompanying skeich shows how 
to remove a broken stud by the welding 
process—a method that is much sim- 
pler and better than the old _ time- 
consuming method of drilling, chipping 
and digging. This process is within the 
reach of every mechanic whose shop is 
equipped with electricity. 

Place an amply large nut over the 
broken stud and build up the stud by 
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- 
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welding onto it, and then weld to the 
nut. The broken stud and the nut be- 
come one solid piece and the stud can 
be taken out with almost any kind of 
wrench. The welding process also helps 
in that it heats the stud, causes expan- 
sion, and thus aids in loosening the 
threads so that the stud can be more 
easily removed. 


Gasket Tool Found Useful 
For Opening Flanged Surfaces 


SUGGESTED by T. G. Persson Co., 224 Glen: 
wood Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


The Persson Flange Jack, originally 
designed for gasket replacement on 
pipe lines, has been recommended as 
ideal for opening all types of flanged 
surfaces—sectional tanks, evaporators, 
condenser heads, valve bonnets, heat 
exchangers, etc. It is claimed that this 
tool leaves flange faces undamaged 
with no danger from sparks, flying 
wedges or chips. For large pieces, such 
as condenser heads, three to four jacks 
are recommended. There is no shock 
or vibration and bolt holes are main- 
tained in perfect alignment. 


Jaws are heavy, one-piece steel 
forgings and screw tips are hardened. 
Standard size Flange Jacks open stand- 
ard flanges from 2 in. to 20 in. 


The company claims that Flange 
Jacks permit easy renewal on either 
full face or ring gaskets. 
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@ The Moore Corp., Joliet, Ill., has an- 
nounced that Herbert L. Stroud, formerly 
of Moore, and then, during the war, 
supervisor of federal construction 
work, will represent the company in 
parts of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and 
Kentucky. Harry J. Schedler, formerly 
in charge of the Moduflow division, 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Co., Milwaukee 
branch, is Moore’s new district man- 
ager with headquarters in Milwaukee. 


e Elton E. Peavy has been appointed 
southwest district manager for the sale 
of Dresser products to the gas industry, 
according to H. Z. Hight, sales manager. 
Peavy, who was associated with the 
United Gas Co. and the Consolidated 
Gas & Equipment Co. before joining 
Dresser, will cover Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
New Mexico. He succeeds H. R. Shidel 
who will direct the sale of welding 
fittings in the area and supervise the 
Houston warehouse, which serves the 
southwest. 


Waukegan offices. Prior to joining 
North Shore, Jones did graduate work 
in utility management at Harvard and 
spent several years with utility com- 
panies in Ohio and Colorado. He will 
head an extensive sales and advertising 
program to be launched by North Shore 
when the company converts to natural 
gas next spring. 

T. P. Clark of Highland Park, IIl., is 
the newly appointed division manager. 


e A. W. Beck, who has been associated 
with Southern California Gas. Co. for 
eight years, has been added to the sales 
staff of Grayson Heat Control, Ltd., ac- 
cording to an announcement by Hal 
Singleton, sales manager. At Southern 
California Beck divided his time be- 
tween the customers service department 
and the sales department. He spent 
some time as a service man, became an 
instructor in the employee training de- 
partment, and was hotel and restaurant 
sales representative at the time of his 
resignation. 


e L. M. Klauber, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co., was made president of his 
company on Dec. 9 by action of its 
board of directors in a move to reassign 
executive responsibility. Klauber suc. 
ceeds Hance H. Cleland, who was in turr 
elected to the newly-created office o! 
chairman of the board of directors, : 
full time position. 

Klauber joined the company on Feb. 
1, 1911, as an electric sign salesman. He 
was placed in charge of the company’s 
engineering department, then made su-~ 
perintendent of the electric production 
and distribution departments, assistan' 
general superintendent, general super- 
intendent, vice president in charge of! 
operations and last, on April 22, 1941, he 
was elected vice president and genera! 
manager. 

A native of San Diego, Klauber grad- 
uated from Stanford University in 1908 
with an A.B. degree in electrical engi- 
neering. He is a member of a number of 
technical and scientific societies and in 
1941 was honored by the University of 
California with a law degree for 
“achievement in engineering and sci- 
ence.” He is a past president of the Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Association and the Pa- 
cific Coast Electrical Association and 
has served in civic capacities. 


E, E. Peavy H. E. Golden 


H. Newcomb 


L. M. Klauber A. B, Parker 


e At a meeting of the board of directors, 
Harvey E. Golden, general sales man- 
ager of Florence Stove Co., Gardner, 
Mass., was elected vice president of the 
firm. He succeeds Henry H. Morse, who 
is retiring. Golden, who, joined Florence 
Stove in 1926, was manager of the Mid- 
west sales division, became New York 
division sales manager in 1929, and has 
been general sales manager since 1941. 

President Robert L. Fowler also an- 
nounced that Robert H. Taylor, former 
New York division sales manager, has 
been appointed general sales manager 
to succeed Golden. George A. Quinlan, 
representative in the Chicago area, be- 
comes Taylor’s successor as New York 
division sales manager. 


e Chester L. May, vice president of Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, was elected presi- 
dent of the Texas Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at the recent annual meeting in 
Dallas. May is in charge of all distribu- 
tion properties in the Lone Star System. 


e Roy E. Jones, for the past four years 
division manager of the North Shore 
Gas Co., Waukegan, IIll., has been ap- 
pointed sales and advertising manager 
with headquarters in the company’s 
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e Harry Newcomb, vice president and 
assistant to the president of Servel, Inc., 
has been appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of the company by Louis Ruthen- 
burg, president. Newcomb joined Servel 
in 1934 as manager of the commercial 
refrigeration division, and in 1942 he 
was made vice president and manager 
of the electric refrigeration division. He 
was appointed assistant to the president 
in 1943, retaining the title of vice pres- 
ident. 


e Marc W. Pender, American Stove Co. 
director of market research for Magic 
Chef ranges, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of a Task Force Committee which 
is to provide cooking facilities for vet- 
erans’ housing. 

William Lotter, who has been with 
American Stove since 1929, is now ass- 
istant to A. H. Brodbeck, director of 
research, and will be in charge of re- 
search development of Magic Chef heavy 
duty cooking equipment. 


e Leslie C. Battle, assistant treasurer of 
Harper-Wyman Co., Chicago, since 
1938, has been appointed treasurer of 
the company, according to Philip S. 
Harper, president. Battle succeeds the 
late John J. Toomey. 


e Alton B. Parker has joined Hardwick 
Stove Co., Cleveiand, Tenn., as regional 
sales director with headquarters in 
Houston, Texas. Parker served as .an 
instructor in an army Officer Candidate 
School during the war. Before the war 
he was supervisor of dealer sales pro- 
grams for United Gas Corp. in Houston, 
and later he worked as national sales 
counselor for Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers. 


e Charles W. Bonar, Chicago sales rep- 
resentative for Tappan Stove Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio, has been named director of 
retail sales training for the firm. Bonar, 
who has been associated with Tappan 
since 1937, served with the army in Italy. 
Earl C. Greene and Charles R. Aungst, 
both former army officers, have been 
assigned to the Chicago area as sales 
representatives. 


e Robert T. Hlavin, who has been asso- 
ciated with the A.G.A. Testing Labora- 
tories for several years, has joined the 
gas valve division of the Detroit Brass 
and Malleable Works as assistant to 
William J. Wildern, manager of the divi- 
sion. Hlavin spent five years in the 
army, three years in the South Pacific. 
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e William J. Murray, Jr., of Houston, 
has been named by Governor - Elect 
Beauford H. Jester of Texas to be his 
successor on the railroad commission 
when Jester retires to become governor. 
Murray served as a railroad commis- 
sion engineer and as conservation engi- 
neer for the Petroleum Administration, 
assigned to Texas, New Mexico, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Alabama from Oc- 
tober 1941 to July 1943. 

Jester said the great job before the 
commission is gas conservation and that 
Murray had done a fine job as chief en- 
gineer of the gas industry committee, 
which took over the conservation pro- 
gram. 


e Announcement has been made of the 
resignation of C. A. Nash, Davenport, 
Iowa, as director of purchases for the 
United Light and Railways Service Co. 
end Affiliated Co.’s. Nash will assume 
the presidency of the New World Prod- 
ucts Co., Omaha, Nebr., distributors of 
Reynolds Metals Products. He has long 
been prominent in the gas and electric 
industries, and has held posts in several 
associations, including the-A.G.A. and 
the Mid-West Gas Association. 


e The Spang-Chalfant division of The 
National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has announced plans to reorganize its 
Philadelphia sub-office in order to serve 
its customers in the area better. William 
H. Taylor, who has been in the Phila- 
delphia sub-office for four years, will 
be manager of the district, which will 
cover eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, southern New Jersey, District 
of Columbia, Virginia and eastern North 
Carolina. 


e W. H. Adams, safety director of The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee for the public utilities section of 
the National Safety Council at the 34th 
National Safety Congress in Chicago. 
Adams has been associated with the 
Pittsburgh Group in the Columbia Sys- 
tem since 1905. 


e Stanley E. Little, vice president in 
charge of sales for American Stove Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected vice 
president and trustee of the Institute 
of Cooking and Heating Appliance Man- 
ufacturers. In his new post, Little will 
help to reconvert the institute to a 
peacetime basis. 


e E. J. Kanker has been appointed man- 
ager of the department store division 
for Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., South 
Bend, Ind., according to W. F. Linville, 
general sales manager. Kanker was as- 
sistant general sales manager of the 
Norge division, Borg-Warner Corp., De- 
troit, for five years. 


Obituaries 


e Hubert R. Humphrey, 58, president of. 
General Gas Light Co., died recently of 
a heart ailment at his home in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. He was particularly identified 
with development and engineering 
phases of General Gas Light, which pio- 
neered arc gas lighting and radiant type 
and portable gas heating. Humphrey 
had served as president since the death 
of his father, who founded the firm. 
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ARE YOU 


STUCK FOR PARTS? 


ARE YOU undersupplied on some, and oversupplied 


on others...with the resulting heavy inventory? 
Sales low? Unit cost rising? Worker efficiency low 
because of lack of parts to assemble your product? 


ARE YOUR parts suppliers unable or unwilling to 
make short runs of a few hundred or a few thousand 
pieces? 


YOU DON’T NEED TO BE STYMIED by lack of 
castings, forgings and particular shapes and ma- 
terials. Why not try a new proven source? 


MASTERS’ engineers, methods, machines and men 
are versatile to the Nth degree. Thousands of top 
quality items have been produced by us for hun- 
dreds of leading manufacturers. 


Fluid conductor fittings catalog sent on request. 
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Pneumatic Transmitter 


Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. 
Model: Pneumatic Transmitter. 
Application: May be applied to any 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Blast Cleaner 
Vacu-Blast Co., Inc., 1054 Broadway, 
Burlingame, Calif. 

Model: Vacu-Blaster. 

Application: For cleaning or refinishing 
metal, concrete or other hard sur- 
faces. The vacuum return system, 
which permits no abrasives or other 
particles to escape into the open, per- 
mits blast-cleaning under conditions 
that once would have prohibited this 


means of removing corrosion, paint, 
stains and other deposits. 
Description: Operation is predominant- 
ly automatic. The blast is controlled 
by a switch at the gun through which 
the abrasive blast is directed and 
through which grit and dust are picked 
up. The vacuum system operates con- 
tinuously returning grit and refuse to 
the reclaiming tank, where reusable 
grit is returned to the blasting system, 
while dust and refuse are directed to 
a dust collector. 

No masks, goggles, or protective 
clothing are needed, and there is no 
need to suspend other operations or 
business in the vicinity. 


Non-Sticking Valve 


Automatic Temperature Control Co., 
Inc., 34 East Logan St., Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 

Model: Single Seated Globe Valve—Type 
GSF-35, Specification 27311. 


Application: For use in preventing stick- 
ing valves caused by dirty coke oven 
gas with high content of tar and resin- 
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ous substances. The valve seals with a 
knife edge, reducing sealing surface 
area and cutting through heavy gum 
deposits. Constant repair and attention 
is eliminated. 


Description: Available in 1 to 6-in. sizes, 


usually motorized either for automatic 
operation from control instrument con- 
tacts or for manual operation from 
remotely located push button stations. 
The motorized valve is powered by a 
universal motor which drives the valve 
positively open or shut in approximate- 
ly three seconds. A hand wheel is pro- 
vided for emergency operation. The 
unit is available in explosion-proof or 
weather-proof designs. 


Underground Pipe Pusher 


Construction Equipment Co., P.O. Box 


507, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Model: Big Joe Pipe Pusher. 
Application: This patented tool is claim- 


ed to save from 20% to 75% of installa- 
tion costs wherever gas, water or con- 
duit pipe must be put underground. 
Will deflect most small obstructions, 
but when solid rock or immovable ob- 
jects are encountered, a new course 
can be started without resetting the 
equipment, thus saving time and labor. 


Description: The Big Joe is made in five 


sizes: for %-in., l-in., 1% -in., 1%-in. 
and 2-in. pipe. Outstanding features 
claimed for it are simplicity of design 
and operation. 


Rotameter type flow rate instrument, 
eliminating the need for electrical 
transmission and especially useful in 
locations where explosive volatile gases 


are present. It measures the 

Rotameter float position and 
transforms this reading into 
an equivalent air pressure. 
Description: The transmitter 
consists of a unique mag- 
netic clutch which picks up 
the Rotameter float move- 
ment and translates it into 
external angular motion. Attached to 
the magnetic follower beam is a new 
air pilot with a linear pressure output 
characteristic. The Rotameter readings 
may be transmitted great distances to 
recorders, indicators or recorder-con- 
trollers equipped with pressure bellows 
type pneumatic actuating motors. 
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Portable Compressor Unit 


Davey Compressor Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Model: 315-WD Air Chief. 
Application: Produces 315 cu. ft. of free 


air per minute at 100 Ibs. pressure. 
Available in standard skid, steel wheel 
trailer, and pneumatic-tired trailer 
mounting styles, and flanged wheel 
types for railroad work. There is no 


ing to the manufacturer, and results 
in a cooler-operating, more efficient 
machine. The W design permits sub- 
stantial reductions in dimensions and 
weight. 

Standard gas units are currently 
equipped with Hercules RXLD engines. 
The new model has aluminum alloy 
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extra charge for spring-mounting on 
trailers. 


Description: The compressor unit con- 


sists of two banks of three cylinders, 
each bank arranged in W form. This 
construction, together with a 4-in. pis- 
ton stroke, reduces compressor vibra- 
tion to an absolute minimum, accord- 


heads for rapid heat dissipation and 
valves are the lifetime type, perma- 
nently free from carbon formation. The 
four low pressure cylinders are fitted 
with individual air cleaners to provide 
cocling of cylinders and heads during 
idling periods. Side tool boxes are in- 
cluded in all models. 
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Gravity Furnace 


surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 
Model: Janitrol Series GC S-64 Gravity 


Application: For faster fire - stopping 


power even with inexperienced op- 
erators. Particularly effective against 
gasoline, oil, gas, grease and electrical 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 
To Increase Capacity 
The Southern Natural Gas Co., Birm- 


F Furnace. equipment fires. ingham, Ala., recently announced plans 
1 Application: The manufacturer states Description: The Ansul-Dugas expels @ 4, °increase the capacity of its system 
: that this furnace was especially de- dry chemical in powdered form which, }. 59 mMcf daily at an estimated cost 
signed for greatest combustion ef- on striking flame, releases 1100 times 4 $8 million. C. P. Rather, company 
. ficiency and economical operation with its volume of fire-smothering BaseS. president, said an application for the 
gas. rhe stream of dry chemical is easier expansion had been filed with the Fed- 
Description: The two sizes in this series to direct and control, reaches farther eral Power Commission and that the 
are 75,000 and 100,000 Btu. Automatic with faster results, and forms a pro- program would be completed during 
ecntrols maintain even temperature, tective heat-shielding screen for the 4947 if materials can be obtained. 
and operation of the furnace is said to operator. The chemical will not freeze, 
is non-toxic, eliminates water damage, The FPC has been asked to allow the 
as will not solidify, evaporate or deterior- tompany to extend its system to Chat- 
ate, is non-corrosive and non-abrasive. tanooga, Tenn., and Lexington, Miss. 
No periodic recharge is necessary, and The commission was advised that other 
quick on-the-spot recharge after use is extensions in North Alabama and 
a valuable feature. Georgia are contemplated. 
| 
d 
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: BELL JOINT CLAMP 
; Solves j j 
: olves Your Joint Repair Problems 
ce) 
QUICK e EASY e PERMANENT 
S 
~ be quiet. Standard equipment includes st se a= 6 inch NORMAC clamp 
- a flame retention type burner with a me seataliation ~* ag ati 
special alloy flame diffuser and a ven- — 
. turi to insure the proper mixture of air 
-_ and gas. It is claimed that the entire 
unit can be assembled in a matter of 
minutes. Return air connections can 
be made at the sides or the rear of 
the unit. A primary air adjustment is 
ts easily accessible and adjustable with- 
at out tools. 
™ The furnace casing is of 20-gauge 
.d steel with baked gray hammerloid 
finish. All controls are concealed by 
ly extending the front panel. 
S. 
by Fire Extinguisher 


Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis. 
Model: Ansul-Dugas Dry Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher. 


Method and product covered by U. S. Patents, Nos. 2,163,261 and 2,178,286. 


Installed in pavement openings 1’ x 1’. Available in all 
standard sizes from 3” to 12”. A simple set of tools 
a cleans the joint, installs the clamp... often in only a 
= quarter of an hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES MONEY and 
a ANSUE the repair is permanent. Designed for all conditions 

2 EXTINGUISHER particularly where pavement repair costs are prohibi- 
tive. Write for literature illustrating this simple solution 
to one of the Gas Industries most trying problems and 
ask for our catalog describing our complete line of 
COMPRESSION-END METER BARS ... SLEEVES... 
COMPRESSION-END COCKS ... FITTINGS . . . COUP- 
LINGS ... SERVICE TEES and ELLS. 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. - CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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PIPE LINE NEWS 


e The Federal Power Commission has 
announced an order authorizing The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio, to 
construct facilities enlarging its trans- 
mission system to receive additional 
natural gas deliveries from the United 
Fuel Gas Co., and to store gas received 
from Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
for delivery in peak periods. Costs were 
estimated by the company at $3,370,100, 
with some saving from salvage. Con- 
struction will be completed during 1947. 

Facilities authorized include an un- 
derground natural gas storage project 
in Lorain and Medina counties, Ohio, 
to be known as the Wellington storage 
project; construction of a 2000-hp com- 


pressor station in Lorain county, a 
2400-hp. compressor station in Lawrence 
county, and about 88 miles of 16-in. gas 
transmission lines in Lorain, Fairfield, 
Licking and Knox counties. The Well- 
ington project will consist of three pools 
covering about 5225 acres. 


e The Federal Power Commission has 
approved an application of Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. for permission to 
construct additions to its Texas-to- 
Michigan system. Additions were esti- 
mated to cost $23,751,550 and to increase 
the delivery capacity of the system from 
393 MMcf daily to 473 MMcf. Construc- 
tion is scheduled to commence in 1947. 


SMALL GAS UTILITIES 
CAN PROFIT BY USING 
BUTANE OR PROPANE 


If you are confronted with the high costs 
of labor, equipment and maintenance for 
manufacturing gas for a small city you can 
be sure of an excellent and dependable service, 
by converting with little expense to Liquefied 


Petroleum Gas. 


Many utility gas companies are including 
Warren's broad experience, engineering advice 
and consultation service in planning to convert 
operations to Liquefied Petroleum Gas. 


The small additional plant investment and 
a minimum of labor, repairs and replace- 
ments combine to provide profitable operation. 
Warren's greatly expanded facilities provide 
increased production and delivery service 


adequate to meet your needs. 


Investigate 


Warren's products and services today—without 


obligation. 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, 


Detroir 


OKLAHOMA 
Mobile 


Houston 


e The New York State Natural Gas 
Corp., New York City, has applied to the 
FPC for permission to construct during 
1947 and 1948 facilities to increase the 
capacity of its transmission and storage 
system to meet anticipated gas require- 
ments of 15 present and potential cus- 
tomer companies in Pennsylvania and 
New York. Costs were estimated ai 
$5,250,000. 

The company proposed addition to its 
system during 1947 of about 70 miles of 
12%,-in. and 50 miles of 14-in. line loop 
and about 14% miles of 16-in. transmis- 
sion pipe line in Pennsylvania to accom- 
modate a total of 90 MMcf of gas to be 
received daily from Hope Natural Gas 
Co. In addition, New York State Natural 
would add three 300-hp compressors to 
the Boom compressor station so that it 
would be able to store and withdraw 
larger quantities of gas in the Boom 
storage pool. 

The facilities planned for construc- 
tion in 1948 include 21 miles of 12%-in. 
and 10 miles of 14-in. loop line to be 
used to receive 100 MMcf of gas daily 
from Hope. 


eJ. D. Davis, district manager for 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., has announced 
that his company will begin construc- 
tion immediately on 86% miles of 6-in. 
main, from the United Gas compressor 
station a few miles southeast of Jack- 
son, Miss., to Philadelphia, Miss. All gas 
entering the line is expected to come 
from Mississippi fields. 

Towns that will obtain natural gas 
service as a result of the expansion are 
Brandon, Pelahatchie, Morton, Forest, 
Lake, Newton, Decatur, Union and Phil- 
adelphia. 


e Ohic Fuel Gas Co. is installing a new 
gas compressor station on its transmis- 
sion line in the southern part of Ohio. 
The contract for design and construc- 
tion of the new facilities has been 
awarded to the chemical plants division 
of Blaw-Knox Co., which has scheduled 
construction to permit operations at an 
early date. Rated at 2400 hp capacity, 
the new plant will be known as the 
Tharp station. Its installation is in 
preparation for increased consumer de- 
mands for gas service. 


FPC Praises Cooperation 


On Panhandle Curtailment 


In connection with its order adopting 
emergency service rules and regulations 
to govern deliveries of natural gas by 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. when 
curtailment of deliveries is necessary 
during the winter heating season of 
1946-47, the Federal Power Commission 
stated that the cooperation at the De- 
cember conference in Chicago of the 
state commissions, Panhandle, and dis- 
tributing utilities purchasing gas from 
Panhandle for resale, represented an 
outstanding example of the sound way 
of solving the difficult problem brought 
about by ever-increasing demands upon 
distributing companies for natural gas 
service. 

The commission concluded: “Great |, 
credit should be given to the representa- — 
tives of the natural gas industry who ; 
voluntarily offered to participate in 2 = 
workable plan for meeting the emer- 
gency.” 
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ere’s complete coverage of your gas water 
heater needs... by Rheem, America’s greatest builder of 
water heaters. All are modern in design... AGA approved 
-».economy engineered... Fiberglas insulated... safety- 
pilot controlled ...and equipped with Rheem’s own new 
high velocity grid-type burner which can be factory set for 
any gas—natural, manufactured, mixed, or butane-propane. 
They’re easy to install... easy to service . . . easy to adapt to 
any type of gas. Get complete information today on this great, 
new line of gas water heaters. Write Rheem, 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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WILLIAMS VENTED 
WALL WARMOLATOR 


for New Residences. 
For Butane, Propane or 


nq 


Dual type. 45,000 B.T.U. input. 
Color, light ivory. For 2x4 studs. 


Automatic temperature control with Wall 
Thermostat or for manual control with 
pilot lighter. 

Easily installed—Easily accessible. 
‘No pit or basement. Approved by A.G.A. 
Eligible for F.H.A. loans. 

Size of face 2514" wide, 50” high 


Size of recess in walls, 2334” x 48” high. 
Projects from wall, 4 inches. 


Ask for Circular, Form 211. 


WILLIAMS RADIATOR CO. 


“‘Sponsors of better heating since 1916” 


Sales Office: 


3115 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
Factory: 1821 Flower Street, Glendale 1, Calif. 


ENGINEER WANTED 
**Engineer, not over 40, for development design and 
testing of gasfired residential heating equipment. 
Should have experience wit manufacturers of 
such equipment. Location East, steady employ- 
ment with well-known manufacturer.”’ 


BOX 50, GAS 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 


OMAHA NATURAL GAS 
CHANGEOVER IN 1947 


The Metropolitan Utilities District of 
Omaha, Nebraska, will change over 
its system from 600 B.t.u. mixed gas 
to full Natural gas this summer. A 
crew of 400 men will be required, be- 
ginning June 1, 1947. Housing and 
food facilities will be supplied. Three 
to four months of work is assured. 
Those qualified and interested should 
apply for full information to ,... 


Personnel Director 


METROPOLITAN UTILITIES 
DISTRICT 


18th and Harney Streets, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


FPC Suspends Rate Plan 
Filed By Memphis Natural 


The Federal Power Commission has 
suspended rate schedules filed by the 
Memphis Natural Gas Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., which would increase the rates 
for gas delivered to Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., Mississippi Power & Light 
Co., West Tennessee Gas Co. and Mem- 
phis Light, Gas and Water division of 
the City of Memphis, by $240,000 an- 
nually. 

The basic change proposed is an in- 
crease of 1.1 cents per Mcf in the price 
of gas delivered under the general serv- 
ice classification. The present rate for 
this classification averages about 15.6 
cents per Mcf. 


Phillips Petroleum Offers 
Vapor Pressure Chart 


Phillips Petroleum Co. has prepared a 
large scale vapor pressure chart, en- 
titled ““‘Vapor Pressures of Twelve Four- 
Carbon-Atom Hydrocarbons.” The hy- 
drocarbons included are isobutane, iso- 
butylene, 1-butene, 1,3-butadiene, n-bu- 
tane, trans-2-butene, cis-2-butene, vin- 
ylacetylene, ethylacetylene, diacetylene, 
1.2-butadiene and dimethylacetylene. 
Vapor pressures from 0.30 to 800 psia 
are shown over a temperature range of 
—110 to +320 F. 

The chart, measuring approximately 
8 x 24 in., is suitable for mounting on a 
wall or for inserting in a notebook. 


CG&E President Urges 


Conservation of Gas 


President Walter C. Beckjord, Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Corp., has urged 
conservation of natural gas during the 
coming winter and postponement of 
further installation of gas heating 
equipment until spring. Beckjord ex- 
plained that shortage of pipe and other 
materials has delayed completion of ad- 
ditions to the pipe line which brings 
Texas gas to the company, as well 
as the firm’s project for the _ stor- 
age of propane. He stated that more 
than 8000 homes in the CG&E service 
area have installed gas heating since the 
first of the year. 


Gas For Carbon Black 


Receives Price Increase 


Although the exact price schedules 
have not been made public, it is reported 
that the price agreed upon in the con- 
tract which Columbian Carbon Co., New 
York City, has entered into with Sham- 
rock Oil & Gas Corp., Shamrock, Texas, 
approximately doubles the old price paid 
for gas used in carbon black produc- 
tion. 

A number of people in the oil and gas 
industries have been urging an increase 
in the price of gas sold for carbon black 
manufacture. Texas Railroad Commis- 
sioner Ernest O. Thompson has request- 
ed the repeal of a Texas law which per- 
mits the burning of 750 Mcf of sour gas 


FOR SALE 


New clean out and clinker doors complete 
with door linings for five foot generators 
of U.G.I. water gas machine. 


FORT MADISON GAS LIGHT CO. 


Fort Madison, Iowa 
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daily for making carbon black. He state: 
that operators, land owners and royalty 
owners are discontented with the low 
prices now paid and that carbon black 
manufacturers should buy gas in com. 
petition with other buyers of it. 


Louisville Gas & Electric 
Warns Applicants for Gas 


The Louisville Gas & Electric Co. re- 
cently announced that it can no longer 
promise immediate gas supplies to new 
homes or to converted heating units in 
existing dwellings. The company warned 
that applicants for gas connections may 
face indefinite delay because of the 
“scarcity of pipe and fittings, combined 
with disruption caused by the coal strike 
and freight embargo.” 

LG&E officials asked potential gas 
users to telephone the company’s sales 
department and “determine if service 
pipes and meters are of sufficient size 
before contracting for the installation 
of a gas furnace or conversion burner.” 

Robert Montgomery, LG&E vice pres- 
ident, said the firm’s inability to guar- 
antee immediate service on new gas 
units is due more to the materials short- 
age than to any general substitution of 
gas heat for coal. 


Rate Hearing Postponed 
Until January 7 


Hearing on rates of Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Gas Co. and Kentucky 
West Virginia Gas Co. has been post- 
poned from Dec. 17 to Jan 7 by the FPC. 
The proceedings concern an investiga- 
tion of the two companies’ rates subject 
to FPC jurisdiction and are the result 
of a complaint filed by the City of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The city alleged that the wholesale 
rates charged by the Kentucky company 
for the sale of gas to the Pittsburgh 
company and by the Pittsburgh com- 
pany to Equitable Gas Co., which dis- 
tributes gas at retail in Pittsburgh, are 
unjust and unreasonable. 


Noma Electric Corp. 
Adds New Appliances 


John M. Bess, recently appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Noma ap- 
pliance divisions, Noma Electric Corp., 
has announced that the Estate-Heatrola 
division will include, in its 1947 manu- 
facturing and sales operations, a line of 
household refrigerators, home freezers, 
kitchen cabinets, stainless steel kitchen 
sinks, and electric and gas water heat- 
ers. 

The 1947 line of gas ranges will be 
completely new, according to Bess, and 
the Estate-Heatrola space heaters will 
include gas Heatrolas, small gas heaters 
and gas floor furnaces. 


Mississippi Board Order 
On Well Spacing Remanded 


In a case heard in a Jackson, Miss., 
Circuit Court the Superior Oil Co. was 
awarded a judgment against the Mis- 
sissippi Oil and Gas Board in an appeal 
for 640-acre spacing regulations for gas 
wells in the Gwinville field. 

The court held that the 320-acre spac- 
ing order handed down by the Oil and 
Gas Board on August 28 was “arbitrary 
and capricious and not supported by 
substantial evidence” and the board 
order was disapproved and remanded. 
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Johns-Manville 


TRANSITE FLUE PIPE 


for — the modern eben Kitchen” 


am 


Sy 
~ 
~ 


= 

the kitchen CLEAN 
and COOL .. gets rid 
of grease, smoke 
and odors 


OVAL (as well as ROUND) 
for concealed installation 


handle - and it’s an 
asbestos product... 


COMPLETELY 
RUSTPROOF ! 


Write for Brochure TR-I3A 


Address: 
Johns-Manville 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


A Reynolds industrial installation for large cotton gin and compress. 


@® REYNOLDS has the variety of Regulators 
necessary to give accurate gas control under 
each and every requirement. 


REYNOLDS offers greater Capacity— 
Increased Range— Quicker Response— all 
features of REYNOLDS Gas Regulators for In- 
dustrial Control. They assure smooth, constant 
outlet pressure and volume. Manufactured in 
single or double valve construction, REYNOLDS 
Industrial Regulators are proved by perform- 
ance in factory tests and on installations 
throughout the world. 


REYNOLDS Cooperation in solving Gas Con- 


trol Problems is always available. Write. 


RECOGNIZED GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


INDIANA U.S.A. 


ANDERSON 


Box 290, New York, N. Y. 
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THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR GAS ODORIZING 


PROBLEMS 


WE MEAN . . « the modet 


"N"...an extremely rugged, compact 
and light weight Drilling Machine for 
drilling through. gate valves and fittings 
from 2” to 4” inclusive. Handles any 
working pressure up to 500 Ibs. Write for 
detailed information. 


MUELLER CO. 


LOS ANGELES. CAL 


(Captan dtenatages 


1. Gas-Like Smell 

2 Available 

3 Volatile 

4 Harmless 

5 Economical 

6 Easy to Handle 

7 Uniform 

8 Doesn't Fade Out 


NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO., INC. 


7620 WALLISVILLE ROAD 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


CLIP THIS AND MAIL TODAY 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 


of these ideas coming to you on our pages 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 


aBW_lL_ AW SW Ss @ BVVWV_(VW’SVSTSVSPETBVTSVPS’RSVTS’SBTSWVSVVSVSE SVS @ SWS SVSE SESS |S BSB SG GS @ S2SBees_eanenunanea e 


GAS ... 1709 WEST EIGHTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


can pay you many, 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 


1 YEAR $2.00 [7 
[_] Check is enclosed [] Please bill me 


NAME POSITION 


STREET CITY ZONE STATE 
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Portland Gas & Coke Co. 
Triples Construction Budge! 


E. L. Hall, vice president and chief 
engineer of Portland Gas & Coke Co. 
Portland, Ore., has stated that the firm’: 
1946 construction budget was raised 
from $500,000 to $1,500,000. The need for 
this increase was due to service needs 
of new residential developments and an 
over-all demand for more gas, according 
to Hall. 


New construction includes three com- 
pressor stations, one enlarged compres- 
sor station, and more than three miles 
of new high pressure mains. 


Texas Co. Announces 


Modernization Plans 


The Texas Co. has announced plans 
for modernization and expansion of its 
West Tulsa, Okla., refinery at an esti- 
mated cost of more than $2 million. 

Plans include a new crude pipe still 
of approximately 30,000 gals. a day ca- 
pacity, to replace the present shell still- 
ing equipment; construction of fluid 
catalytic cracking and recovery equip- 
ment; a polymerization unit; an acid 
treating and sweetening plant; addi- 
tional steam generating and distribution 
equipment and other auxiliary units. 


Peerless Corp. Purchased 
By G. L. Ohrstrom Co. 


The capital stock of the Peerless Man- 
ufacturing Corp., Louisville, Ky., has 
been purchased by G. L. Ohrstrom & 
Co., 40 Wall St., New York City. The 
purchase was made for investment pur- 
poses only, and there will be no change 
in the management or policies. G. L. 
Ohrstrom, H. T. Cavanaugh and Merrill 
Stubbs, partners of the Ohrstrom firm, 
were elected to the Peerless board of 
directors. 


Gas Service Curtailed 


The Savannah Gas Co. last month 
warned that needless use of gas must be 
avoided if adequate service was to be 
continued during the coal strike. Charles 
B. Gamble, president of Birmingham 
Gas Co., notified industrial plants em- 
ploying more than 14,000 people that 
their supply would be cut off to enable 
the company to meet increased domes- 
tic demands. Gamble said the action was 
necessary to preserve the supply for 
heating and cooking purposes. 


Panhandle Rates Suspended 


Proposed rate schedules, which would 
not specify the volume of gas to be de- 
livered to Central Indiana Gas Co. by 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., were 
suspended recently by FPC. Under its 
existing contract, Panhandle is obligated 
to deliver all of Central Indiana’s firm 
requirements, with a reasonable notice 
for increased deliveries. Another hear- 
ing will be scheduled on the matter. 


Rockwell Buys Ohmer Corp. 


Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has acquired the Ohmer 
Corp. of Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer of 


. taximeters, fare registers for street cars 


and buses, and cash registers. This 
purchase brings the total of Rockwell- 
owned subsidiaries and divisions to 12. 
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The following papers were presented at 
the 26th Annual Meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 12, 1946. 


The Use of Plugging Agents—Harvey 
T. Kennedy. This paper discusses recent 
developments in the use of plugging 
agents in secondary-recovery operations. 
These include the use of various finely 
powdered solids—such as cement, colloi- 
dal clays, and wax distillate—which are 
added to the water at the input well in 
water flooding. The use of smokes of 
various compositions, as applied to gas- 
or air-repressuring projects, is also dis- 
cussed. 

The plugging of water, which by- 
passes oil in fields which are not be- 
ing artifically flooded or repressured, 
conserves propulsive energy, and allows 
commercial production of oil that could 
not otherwise be obtained. It may, 
therefore, be considered as a method of 
secondary recovery itself, comparable in 
importance with repressuring or water 
flooding. 


Gas-Condensate Reservoirs—A Re- 
view—O. F. Thornton. Ten years of op- 
eration of gas-condensate reservoirs has 
verified the necessity for and practi- 
cability of cooperative and _ unitized 
operation. Three types of gas conden- 
sates now are recognized: wet-gas; re- 
trograde-gas; and reservoir-liquid. The 
operating method for each reservoir 
should be based upon the characteristics 
of the gas condensate at reservoir con- 
ditions. Other factors such as richness 
of the gas, size of the reserve, capacities 
of wells, nature of the reservoir, and 
mode of occurrence of the gas conden- 
sate must be considered. Marketing 
conditions, tax position, and other fac- 
tors also are important. Due to the in- 
creasing volume of the gas market, and 
prospects for chemical conversion of 
gas to liquid fuel by the Fischer-Tropsch 
process, many operators will be required 
to make a choice or compromise be- 
tween complete pressure maintenance 
and gas sales. This can be done intelli- 
gently with known methods of evalu- 
ation. 


Miscellaneous Fractionating Tech- 
niques—J. J. Cicalese, J. A. Davies, P. J. 
Harrington, G. S. Houghland, A. J. L. 
Hutchinson, and T. J. Walsh. The frac- 
tionation of hydrocarbon mixtures in 
standard bubble-cap plate towers is dis- 
cussed in a manner designed to empha- 
size the capacity and efficiency factors 
for existing equipment. A brief theoreti- 
cal discussion is followed by sections on 
operating procedure, instrumentation, 
changes outside towers, and changes in- 
side towers, to familiarize operators 
with certain techniques used by the 
authors to improve the performance of 
fractionators. 


An engineering investigation of a 
Specific tower, covering the development 
of improved performance, is appended 
as an illustration of the application of 
parts of the text of the paper. The 
authors collaborated during the recent 
war to prepare the paper so that units 
of the industry might better be able to 
maximize war-products outputs. 
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— EVERYTHING IS UNDER 
3 A CONTROL.../F 


YOUR CONTROLS ARE 


“Standard” 


featuring 


TM STANDARD 
Thermostatic Valve Controls 


=| 3%!’ 172,000 BTU 


i GY 1’ 306,000 BTU 


RSs The Standard Valve operates according 

gee nv to thermostat needs, opening and closing 

4o* at vs upon heat requirements. In the event of 
ot RS o pilot failure, valve immediately closes and 
ey A remains closed until pilot is re-established. 
ohh ALSO AVAILABLE IN LIMITED QUANTITIES — 
wer STANDARD TRANSFORMERS AND THERMOSTATS 


IF IT’S “STANDARD” ¢ IT’S SPECIFICATION QUALITY 


SOUTH PASADENA 
CALIFORNIA 


REMOTE 


ALVE COMPANY 


| CONTROL 


The Inland Door Closer 


DESIGNED for 
CONVERSION 
BURNERS 


OVER 


IN USE 


This device, designed for conversion burners, automaticallly closes 
the fire door of a boiler or furnace when blown open. 


It consists of a cadmium plated door hinge pin, spring and wedge. 
The hinge pin replaces the regular fire door pins, the spring furnishes 
the motive power and the slotted wedge holds the fire door in the open 
position when required. 


Furnished in 3/16 — 1/4 — 5/16 — 3/8” Sizes 


INLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


1120 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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@ To get top efficiency in gas-purification at the lowest cost, use 


Connelly Iron Sponge. It’s the finest purification material to be had. 

Connelly Iron Sponge has a high degree of activity. It gives longer 
service before fouling. It revivifies more quickly. Leading gas com- 
panies have been using this ‘‘blue-ribbon’’ purification material for 
years—they know it can be relied upon to do the best job. 

If vou have a problem in gas-purification, take advantage of Con- 
nelly’s 71 years of experience. Our engineers will be glad to help 
you... there is no obligation. Consult Connelly! 


Connelly Valves, Governors, and Manometers are now manufactured 
and sold only by Norwalk Valve Co., South Norwalk, Connecticut. 
Connelly will, however, continue to manufacture and sell Gas Puri- 
fication Equipment including Connelly Iron Sponge, pH Kits, Ca- 
loroptics, and BTU Control equipment in connection with propane 
and butane. 


5, ene 


CONNELLY 
Elizabeth, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. 
3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, IIinois 


nan ne ane a sees 


Sa ee ee aie 


HANDBOOK moor ew 
BUTANE-PROPANE GASES 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 


336 Pages of Data, Information 


on 
@ ENRICHMENT Charts, Diagrams, Photographs 
@ PEAK LOAD $ £00 
@ STANDBY PER COPY 


FOR GAS UTILITIES 


Only Complete Reference Book on Liquefied Gas 
Engineering, Installation and Operating Methods 


The Progress of the Industry Appliance Installation and Servicing 

The ABC of LP-Gas Domestic Applications 

Properties of Butane-Propane Mixtures Commercial Applications 

Volume Correction Factors Industrial Applications 

Composition, Testing and Analytical Enrichment, Peak Load, and Standby 
Determination Uses 

Fire Protection and Control Fuel for Internal Combustion Engines 

Extraction from Natural Gas N.B.F.U. Pamphlet No. 58 

Extraction at Petroleum Refineries 1.C.C. Motor Carrier Safety Regulations 

Delivery by Truck, Rail, Water, Loading and Unloading from Railroad 
Pipe Line Tank Cars 

Storage Tank and Pressure Vessel Marine Regulations 
Design Safety Orders, State of California 

Liquid Metering and Pumping Systems Products Liability Insurance 

Installing and Servicing LP-Gas Systems Sealer of Weights and Measures 

Semi-Bulk Systems Handy Tables for Field Use 

Bottled Gas Systems Bibliography 

Gas Utility Service from Central Plants Glossary of Terms 

Utility Service from a Central Plant Comparison With Other Fuels 


e We pay postage on orders ac- 

companied by check or money 
order. In California add 244% 
for sales tax. 


1709 WEST EIGHTH STREET LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
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Naptha Polyforming With Outside 
Gas—W. C. Offutt, P. Ostergaard, M. C. 
Fogle, and H. Beuther. The Polyform 
process is an attractive means of simul- 
taneously converting low-octane nap- 
thas and renegade refinery gases, both 
paraffins and olefins, to high yields of 
gasoline having ASTM octane ratings 
of 75 to 80 and research octane ratings 
of 84 to 93, without the addition of tet- 
raethyl lead. Comprehensive studies of 
naptha Polyform operations charging 
outside refinery-gas streams are pre- 
sented herein for the first time. 


The effects of varying amounts and 
compositions of outside-gas charge are 
discussed with respect to yields and 
quality of products obtained with a wide 
range of naptha charge stocks. The flex- 
ibility and simplicity of the process are 
emphasized, especially for manipulating 
seasonal refinery butane balances. A 
maximum yield of highly unsaturated 
butane-butene can be recovered from 
naptha polyforming with or without 
outside gas, or excess refinery butane- 
butene can be charged to the Polyform 
unit for maximum production of high- 
quality motor fuel. Extent of conver- 
sion of the outside-gas streams can be 
varied widely for optimum utilization of 
the available charge in the polyforming 
equipment. 


A Review of Five Years of Operation 
at the Langlie Unitized Repressuring 
Project—Ralph L. Gray. The results of 
five years of operation under a gas- 
injection program are summarized. The 
project, known as the Langlie Unitized 
Repressuring Project, is located in 
southeastern New Mexico. The project 
was started when the average reservoir 
pressure was 615 psi (original pressure 
was estimated at 1400 psi). After five 
years of injecting gas into two wells, 
the average pressure had declined to 
467 psi in the 13 wells. The average gas- 
oil ratio at start of injection was 2000 
cu. ft. per bbl., and is now about 11,000 
cu. ft. per bbl. The greatest operating 
problem, the channeling of gas, has been 
solved to a certain extent by controlling 
injection of gas by packers. It is esti- 
mated that recovery by gas injection 
ultimately will be 43.5% greater than 
primary operation for injection period 
or 14.8% greater for entire life. 


Distribution Systems and Surface In- 
jection Equipment in Secondary Re- 
covery—C. H. Keplinger. Consideration 
has been given to distribution systems 
and well-injection equipment for sec- 
ondary recovery of oil by air, gas, and 
water. Economical distribution systems 
may be designed on a sound engineering 
basis if the important factors such as 
volumes, pressures, and expected life of 
proposed projects are accurately esti- 
mated. Standard surface well-injection 
equipment may be varied to meet local 
conditions. Individual well meter equip- 
ment should be provided for every 
project. 


Separators and Tanks—W. L. McCloy, 
Jr. Consideration has been given to 
methods and equipment used in the de- 
livery of oil from the well as “well 
fluid’ through the various stages of 
separation to the stock tanks as “pipe 
line oil.” Separators are discussed in 
connection with gas-oil separation, and 
also in the sense that oil must be 
separated from water and emulsions. 
Various methods and equipment hook- 
ups for treating emulsions are set forth 
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diagrammatically, and in the body of the 
paper. Tanks are treated generally as 
to the adaptability of various types and 
sizes to different circumstances. 


Because the entire subject is innately 
controversial, it has been covered very 
generally, avoiding definite conclusions 
but presenting various practices that 
are in general use. The discussion is 
one of practical nature, avoiding the 
highly technical aspects of the subject. 


Corrcsion and Preventive Methods in 
the Katy Field—R. C. Buchan. The 
author describes briefly the Katy gas- 
condensate field, the producing and 
cycling equipment used, and its opera- 
tion. The effects of acidig-water cor- 
rosion are illustrated and _ discussed. 
The use of plastic-coated pipe, and the 
use of soda ash as a neutralizing agent, 
are described as being practical means 
of reducing corrosion losses in the Katy 
Field. The need for continued research 
and for field testing of alloys is pointed 
out. Instead of waiting for a complete 
understanding of such problems, it is 
advocated that full-scale field tests be 
initiated as soon as corrosion is found 
in new fields. The arrangement of sub- 
surface equipment to facilitate corrosion 
control is discussed briefly. The im- 
portance of keeping equipment in safe 
working condition is emphasized. 


Factors Influencing the Leakage Re- 
sistance of Threaded Pipe Joints—E. N. 
Kemler. This paper summarizes an ex- 
tensive experimental program made to 
evaluate the relative effects of various 
factors on the resistance of threaded 
joints to leakage under gas pressure. 
The tests showed that, within the limits 
of the experimental program, the toler- 
ance on the thread elements had no 
influence on the leakage resistance. Of 
most importance in leakage resistance 
are: (1) makeup; and (2) thread lubri- 
cant. These tests indicate further studies 
should be given to both lubricant and 
makeup in order to improve the leak 
resistance of such joints. 


Laboratcry Distilling Columns of 
High Efficiency Used in the Work of the 
API Research Project No. 6—Charles B. 
Willingham and Frederick D. Rossini. 
This report presents a review of the as- 
sembly, testing, and operation of the 
laboratory distilling columns of high 
efficiency used in the work of the API 
Research Project No. 6 on the analysis 
of the gasoline and kerosene fractions 
of petroleum, alkylates, hydrocodimers, 
codimers, and naphthas, and in the puri- 
fication of API-Standard and API-NBS 
hydrocarbons. 


Dividends from Furnace Draft—R 
Reed. “Oil and Gas Journal,” Sept. 14, 
1946, pp. 80, 82, 83. Neglect of furnace 
draft and the details of furnace and 
burner operating details result in high 
furnace -maintenance cost, fuel waste, 
danger of personnel injuries, and dam- 
age to process conditions. Accurate 
draft indication is difficult to obtain in 
areas of high winds. This article shows 
in detail how a representative average 
furnace pressure indication may be had 
at all times when high winds prevail. 
Reduction of excess air is necessary to 
obtain the best operating results; pres- 
sure on furnace arch results in damage 
and less efficient operation. 
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maintains straight boring. 


HYDRAUGER. 


HYDRAUGER CORPORATION, LTD. 
116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


For Steel Hot Water Storage Tanks 


“ELNO” eliminates the need for expensive egip 
non-ferrous or specially - processed tanks even WATER 


where water is so highly-corrosive that such 
tanks have always been considered essential. It 
is not like some chemical “rust inhibitors” which 
merely bleach discolored water and do little or 
nothing to prevent rust or protect the _ tank. 
“ELNO” really routs rust, requires no attention, ot 
and causes no further expense after installation. ft 

Get set now to tap an important new source wat 
of profit by offering your customers maximum 
security against rust and corrosion in the equip- 
ment you sell and service. The field is broad be. 
cause “ELNO” is available in types and sizes for 
all makes of heaters and boilers. Write for tech- 
nical, catalog, price and promotional information 
today. 


INLET 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 


2310 Superior Ave. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


CLEAN, RUST-FREE HOT WATER 


AT LOWEST EQUIPMENT COST 
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Catalogs 


e Leslie Co., 92 Delafield Ave., Lynd- 
hurst, N. J.—Bulletin 461 contains 20 
pages completely illustrated in color, 
giving engineering, operating and main- 
tenance data on pressure reducing 
valves, differential valves and overflow 
valves for steam air or gas services. 
Cross-sectional and external views of 
each class of regulator are shown, with 
construction details, exclusive features 
and complete tables of pressure ranges, 
sizes and capacities. 


e The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass.— 
Bulletin 277-1 entitled “Pneumatic Con- 
trol Valves and Controller Accessories” 
is a 36-page revised and expanded edi- 
tion of the company’s valve bulletin. 
Copies will be mailed upon request to 
the firm. 


e Republic Boiler Corp., 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y.—This four-page color 
bulletin describes Republic’s tubeless 
residential steel heating boiler. The 
boiler is constructed with flue ways, 
and the manufacturer claims that there 
are no tubes to corrode, burn out or 
leak. Self-cleaning thermalizer guaran- 
tees long flue travel. Low water lines 
eliminate the expense of pits, special 
piping or other mechanical device. Spe- 
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cial prefabricated, heat-resisting com- 
bustion chamber is available. An enam- 
eled steel jacket covers the exterior and 
1% in. of rock wool between wire mesh 
provides an insulating blanket over the 
entire boiler. 


e Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo 1, 
Ohio.—A four-page bulletin, No. SC-132, 
describes “Surface” Prepared Atmos- 
pheres Roller Hearth furnaces for fer- 
rous and non-ferrous bars, tube and 
strip. Elimination of air infiltration, ac- 
curacy of roller alignment under vary- 
ing temperatures, and the high rate of 
heat input which makes it possible to | 
reduce the number of tubes ordinarily — 
required, are described. The most prac- 
tical and economical means of minimiz- 
ing decarburization and preventing © 
scale in continuous furnaces is empha- — 
sized. Furnace operating data are in- 
cluded. 


e The M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. and New York, N. Y.—“Fluid Pro- 
gress” is a 16-page color brochure trac- 
ing the process of oil refining from its 
improvement during the war to its 
present state. Special attention centers 
on the application of the fluid process 
to small units, and the brochure points 
out that the method is now economical- 
ly applicable to all sizes of installations. 
A two-page full-color diagram of the 
process showing all major design im- 
provements to date, as well as a num- 
ber of tables and photographs, accom- 
pany the text. 


e Fischer & Porter, Co., Dept. 4E-7, 
Hatboro, Pa.—Bulletin 40-A describes 
completely armored variable-area flow 
rate meters, designed for use where 
high pressures, high temperatures, 
possibility of liquid hammer or handling 
of hazardous gases or liquids makes the 
use of rotameters with exposed glass 
tubes dangerous and impractical. This 
instrument may be obtained as a stan- 
dard flow-rate indicating meter or as a 
recording or recording-contrelling or 
totalizing meter with readings at the 
meter or at a remote location. 


e Roots - Connersville Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind.—Bulletin 120-B-13 is 
an 8-page, two-color folder stressing the 
wide range of applications which R-C 
Centrifugal blowers may be used. It is 
claimed that these units are equally ef- 
fective as boosters or as exhausters, and 
an instance is cited where gas at 1000° 
FE’. has been circulated at 100 lbs. pres- 
sure. The bulletin is available from the 
company or any sales office of the firm. 


e The Moore Co., 544 Westport Road, 
Kansas City 2, Mo.—Moore direct drive 
axial-flow pressure blowers are describ- 
ed in a 12-page bulletin illustrated with 
photographs, line drawings and tables. 
These corrosion-resistant blowers are 
produced in two basic groups—the 
“Series 16” indicating a 16-in. hub and 
the “Series 24” with 24-in. hub. A com- 
plete price list accompanies the bulle- | 
tin. 


e W. M. Chace Co., 1636 Beard Ave., 
Detroit 9, Mich—“Thermostatic Bi- 
metals and Special Alloys” is a four- 
page folder describing actuating ele- 
ments for temperature responsive de- 
vices. Write to the company for catalog 
discussing 35 types of Chace thermo- 
static bimetal. 
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